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News of the Week 


[J ™ess greater care is taken, one of the immediate 
effects of Lord Cecil’s resignation from the Govern- 
ment may be a hard division between those who believe 
themselves to be the sole supporters of disarmament—the 
only true friends of the League—and those who, standing 
by the Government and believing in Mr. Baldwin’s sin- 
cerity, will be written off as reactionaries and be ‘trayers of 
the League and its causes. We earnestly hope that the 
parties of the Opposition will pause before the ‘vy try to 
commit the country to any such ghastly misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts. We are thinking of the interests of the 
nation rather than those of the Government. The 
Government, as we think, have not done all that was 
possible in adv ocating League methods and exalting the 
authority of the League, but the simple truth is that 
belief in the League is not the belief of any one party. 
Tt would be a disaster for this country if the League and 
disarmament were made party questions. 
* % 4 x 
If that should happen, each new Government would 


try to undo in foreign affairs the work of its predecessor. 
However successful a self-styled pro-League Government 
might be, the average speed forward in the development 
of the League would be very slow indeed, because each 
period of progress would be followed by a paralysis if not 
by retrogression. A “ Tory * Government would hardly 
get the consent of the Opposition to any policy, even 
if it were in the true spirit of the League, when the 
whole of Parliament had become blinded by partisanship. 
Lord Rosebery was perfectly right and did the nation an 
invaluable service when he emphasized the principle of 
continuity in our foreign policy. Lord Lansdowne 
worked on that principle with a smoothness and a 
mastery of his subject which nobody had predicted for 
him when he was Secretary for War. Subsequently con- 
tinuity ceased to be a disputed doctrine all its main 
aspects. The foreign policy of Mr. MacDonald’s Labour 
Government was faithful to that of his predecessors. 
* * * * 

The plan works extremely well, because even a 
Government of narrow views hesitates to do things which 
would obviously be deeply displeasing to its successors. 
In this matter of the League, are we really going to dash 
into a blind alley with our eyes open ? We cannot believe 
it. But it is necessary to issue a warning and to appeal 
for wisdom and restraint. By all means let the Govern- 
ment be told in and out of season that they will lose the 
confidence of the country if they do not devote themselves 
heart and soul to disarmament and to the conciliation of 
Europe through the League. But do not let us give 
scoffing and malicious Continentals a pretext for saving 
that only Liberals and Socialists in Great Britain believe 
in the League, and that therefore the League is done 
with and need not be bothered about any more. 

* * * * 

We have discussed in a leading article the reasons for 
Lord Cecil’s resignation. Here we need only summarize 
the Prime Minister's answer to Lord Cecil’s minute. 
Mr. Baldwin says that Lord Cecil, having decided upon 
resignation, has exaggerated such differences as arose 
in the Cabinet. He evidently thinks that Lord Cecil 
has confused post hoc and propter hoc. He quotes from 
a statement which was made at Geneva on behalf of the 
Government when the Protocol was still being discussed. 
In that statement the Government declared the adhesion 
of the whole British Empire to the principles of arbi- 
tration and disarmament. He then reminds Lord Cecil 
that when the Preparatory Committee on Disarmament 
was about to mect, Lord Cecil himself presided over the 
Sub-Committee which prepared the British case and 
practically drafted the ‘instructions’ for himself. 
As regards the Naval Limitation Conference between the 
United States, Great Britain and Japan, Mr. Baldwin 
says that up to the very last moment the British Dele- 
gation was working hopefully for a compromise. He 
ends by declaring that he cannot share Lord Cecil’s 
pessimism. The Washington Conference, Locarno, and 
the settlement with Turkey have all led to some measure 
of disarmament and indicate that further progress can 


be made, 
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In this context Mr. Baldwin makes the very interesting 
and important statement that he still hopes that the 
Three-Power Conference, notwithstanding its apparent 
failure, may result, not only in an early reduction in 
Naval armaments, but in a better understanding between 
the three nations of each other's difficulties. It is ptain 
from what has been said in America that if the Naval 
Limitation Conference is to be reopened the advances 
Mr. Bridgeman could do a wonderful 
Surely if he asked to be allowed 


must come from us, 

piece of work here. 

to try his hand again permission would net be refused, 
* * cd * 

We suggest that the Admiralty should get into touch 
with the American sailors. If they can compose their 
differences, as we are confident they could, the way would 
then be clear for a formal public Conference with a 
practical certainty of success. The chief trouble at 
Gibson, quite sincerely, of course, 
every particular technical and 
adaptation with an unalterable formula. 
Next time let us have the fitting and shaping first —-that 
is the work of diplomacy, and sailors are good diplomats 
and the declaration of principles afterwards. One thing 
whatever may be thought of Lord Cecil's 


Geneva was that Mr. 
opposed argument 


general 


is certain : 
resignation, the nation expects the Government to be 
From this 


point of view the resignation is a warning, and wise men 


very much in earnest about disarmament. 
will not neglect it. 
* a * * 
The French and British Governments have reached an 
agreement about the reduction of the troops in the Rhine- 


land. 


in principle the British view of 


has accepted 
the 
German 


this is a point to the good 
the function of 
for 


France 
occupying forees as being a guarantee 
Reparations. 
kept out of the final discussion, and yet everybody who 
reads the French newspapers krows that since Locarno 


The question of security was discreetly 


M. Poincaré has been gradually edging back to his original 
idea that Germany must be kept in order by foreign 
Ob\ iously, such a doctrine 
Locarno 


troops if France is to be safe. 
stultifies the the 
provided all the necessary security by means of a voluntary 


whole of Locarno idea. 
pledge from Germany that she would not attempt to 


a pledge 


alter her western fronticr and by means of 
from Great Britain that she would assist the injured party 
if there should be unprovoked aggression. Why, then, this 
fresh talk about security by means of foreign troops on 
German soil ? 
* * + * 

The troops in the Rhineland are not numerous enough 
to hold Germany down or to prevent her from rearming. 
In military values they are really only a provocation. 


The pledge for the Dawes Scheme of Reparations is, of 


course, another matter altogether, but a greatly reduced 
army would be an adequate symbol for that purpose. 
We are sorry to say that the British Government have 
expressed contentment with the reduction of thy occupying 
forces by only 10,000 men. The force will remain 
international. France will withdraw about 8,000 men 
and Great Britain and Belgium about 1,000 each from 
their much smaller forces. The Paris correspondent 
of the Times says that the total numbers occupying the 
second and third Rhineland zones will now be about 
60,000. 
* * * * 

it is puzzling and discouraging to read that even M. de 
Jouvenel, who has been attacking M. Briand for luke- 
warmness about the League, has said in an address to the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union that “ French bayonets in the 
Rhineland are the only guarantee of peace.” Professor 
Gilbert Murray, as our readers know, has ranged himself 


—— 
— 


on the side of M. de Jouvenc! in demanding that 4, 
League should have much more work and responsihiys 
placed upon it. Lord Cecil also presumably sees 
with M. de Jouvenel. It is difficult to im 
they will find him a helpful collaborator if he 
holds this language about the Rhineland om 


Perhaps his specch has been misreported. On the of} 
hand, M. Briand’s address to the Union w 
solenin promise that he means to pursue a policy 


ciliation, This declaration may have important results 


* * 3 * 

No man who concerns himself with the Ifar 
India can have read without deep fecling the fey 
appeal which Lord Irwin has made for the cessation 
communal strife in India. One of his first acts 
Viceroy was earnestly to invite the Hindus and Mosk 
to live together in peace. For a short time his wo 
seemed to have some effect, but there has been a stea 
drift back to the old state of affairs, and even wor 
In the Punjab lately Hindus who have enough cdueati 
to know better have published disgusting attacks wy 
Mohammed. Many hundreds of lives ar st ry 
year in the religious riots. On Monday, in making his ney, 
appeal Lord Irwin took an unusual and most couray 
course. He specially summoned both Houses of th 
Indian Legislature in order to speak his mind. Hj 
address, in which he took his audience into his contiden 
was a model of combined friendliness and di 

a * * * 

The history of Great Britain in India cont sever 
examples of a justified descent from the language | 
formal vovernment to the language of frank reasoni 
The famous manifesto of Queen Victoria to the peo 
of India when the East India Company was superse 
was one example. Another is Lord Irwin's latest addres 


and we would place it high in that honourable list, 
Lord Irwin asked his audience to think the subject o 

and to tell him if they would wish him to 
conference with the object of solving the old prob! 
of communal hostility. In 
Lord course, runs 
respondent of the Times 

politicians are already accusing the Viceroy of encroachin; 


conven 


such an adyar 
As the Ss nla 


out, som Indi 


making 
Irwin, of risks. 


points 


upon that sphere of moral influence which belongs 


the Legislature and the Indian National Congress 
Nevertheless, we are convinced that Lord Trwin ha 
done a wise and excellent thine. India ean ne 


advance to self-government if she is eternally rent by 
this demoralizing strife. 
*x bo ok * 

The deepest concern has naturally been expressed 
the decision of the Supreme Court of Sierra Leone the’ 
the owners of slaves in the Sierra Leone Protectorat 
have the right to recapture escaped slaves with su 
force as may be necessary. The Protectorate of Siem 
Leone must, of course, not be confused with the Colon! 
The slave-owners in the Protectorate are natives wh 
have not yet become amenable to the laws of civilizatio 
The intention of the Government of the Colony is know! 
to be that all recognition of slavery shall be withdra\ 
at the earliest possible moment. All the same, it is 
shock to discover that owing to the faulty drafting ¢ 
an ordinance a majority of the Bench in the Supreti 
Court could lay it down that cwners have rights ‘ 











The two judges who formed the majotit) 


recapture. 
Judge Petridé 


were only literally interpreting the law. 
dissented from this interpretation. 
* * * * 
The ordinance which was supposed to have abolishe 
slavery in the Protectorate came into force in Mate 
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bolished 
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1926. The Governor, in describing in advance the effect 


6s the 
status 


of the ordinance, said that it would remove 
last vestige of recognition in local law of the 
of slavery.” Sir Frederick Lugard, as reported in the 
Daily Mail of Tuesday, has just said that in his opinion 
it would be much better to redraft the ordinance than 
to appeal against the decision of the Supreme Court. 
The ordinance, he thinks, ought to make it clear that 
any slave can claim his freedom. There are objections, 
he says, to a decree of general emancipation because 
there are instances of old slaves who do not wish to 
would be cruel to turn out 

We trust the amendment 
promptly as possible. What Sir 
Frederick Lugard did for Nigeria can certainly be done 
for the Protectorate of Sierra Leone. 


* * * 


be free, and whom it 


o fend for 
will be 


themselves. 


os 


made as 


ibiguity 

Leone. 
meniber 
for freed 
S] . { lax 


slaves under th inspiration of Granville sharp, i rkson 


It is a profound irony that this deplorable an 


happ 


the Colony will r 


about slavery should have med in Sicrra 


Those who know the history of 
that it was originally founded 


settlement 


usa 


7 


and others of that nob 


e band who had fought.the jud res 


of England to a standstill, and drew from ihe ¢reat Lord 
Mansfield himself that memorable declaration that * as 
soon as any Slave scts his foot upon English territory he 
becomes Ir ad The cry Nain of thie capital ol sicrra 
Leone—l'rectown—tells the story. It is a belief gratify- 
ing to every Englishman that under the British flag there 


isno such thing as slavery. But when it appears that 


the belic f cannot be wi olly su ill cl, we must make 
haste to repair the error. 

* of 2 
There have been several reports lately about anti- 


the 


The Shanghai correspondent of the 


ommunist action by Feng Yu-hsiang, Christian 
General. 

gives precision to 
him by a traveller who has arrived at Shanghai from 
Shensi. Borodin and his runs, left 
Hankow with rs specially designed for rough 


rads and with a supply of gold. 


7 


Ti nes how 


these on the streneth of what was told 


ry 4} t > 
it, SO the Story 


a 
+t 


motor-c: 


I’eng seized the whole 
party and confiscated the cars and the gold. He allowed 
Borodin to continue his journey on a camel. Before re- 
leasing him, however, he required him to sign a promise 
that he would try to secure more money, arms and military 
experts from Moscow. These are for the service of Feng’s 
Amy, but by no means of Communism. Feng, it is said, 
warned Borodin that he would hold him personally 
responsible if Communistic propaganda began again in 


‘ 


the Chinese Army and kept some of Borodin’s colleagues 


a hostages. Japan is withdrawing her troops which 
were stationed along the Tsinan-Tsingtao Railway. It 
is explained that, temporarily at least, the collapse of 
the Nationalist invasion of the North has removed the 
tsk of disorders in the Shantung Province. 

# * % * 

The results of the critical by-elections in Dublin 
County and South Dublin City were declared on 
Thursday, August 25th. They so flattering to 
the Government that Mr. Cosgrave immediately made 
up his mind to appeal to the country. The same night 
a Proclamation was issued by the Governor-General 
dissolving the two Houses of Parliament and summoning 
the new Parliament to meet on October 11th. Nomina- 
tions the General Election will be received on 
September 3rd, and polling will take place on September 
sth. Mr. Cosgrave evidently believes in the sound 
military policy of keeping your enemy on the run. 
in a leading 


were 


for 


e have reviewed the whole situation 


article, 


In his Presidential address to thy 
T 


British 


eds on Wednesday Sir Arthur Keith reviewed the 


Association 
at 
origin of man and affirmed that Darwinism was bevond 
question the true solution of the my stery. The outlines 
were unshaken and never could be 
Modern research 


of Darwin's theory 


shaken. gave the human species the 
1,000,000 y« But 


how many details remained to be discovered! Science 


respectable antiquity of about ars. 
*imago ”’ 
There 
Evolution was by variation, but 
well, 
1 not 


ao 


had not vet discovered evidence of the human 
from 
still a missing link. 


emcrgmng its anthropoid encasement. was 


as Sir 
vet 


as to the how and why of the variation 


Arthur exclaimed: * 7 
understand !” 


ere is so much we 








% * * 
» 

By the death of Dr. J. H. Bernard, Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, Ireland has lost one of her createst sons 
and one of her most a omplished scholars. In his e: rly 
days al Trinity College } made his in in both philo- 
sophy and mathematics. As a theologian he did as 
much by reasonableness as by learning to commend the 
Higher Criticism to i} of his colleag Chol ah 
Ireland was a less friendh il for that seed than most 
cther countries. As Archhbi hop of Dubli he had to 
steer the Church of Irelar t} xh th I Irish 
davs which were contemp cous with the G War. 
He was a member of the Convention in which ecrtain 
Unionist dele rate among wl mM hi and Lord Mid!ot mn 
were the most powerful, tried hard to keep united 
Ireland with a single Parliament. Jn 1919 ] i led 


Sir John Mahaffy as Provost of Trinity. 


edition of Kant, his notes on Butler's Analogy and his 
Commentaries on the Pastoral E| istles are books that 
will not soon be forgotten. 
* * * a 
For new spaper re iders fly be. Eh Atlanti has 
eclipsed swimming the Channel. Now that we have 
become accustomed to the Atlantic being flown from 


cast, excitement has centred upon the first 
difficult flight in normal 


west to 


flight from east to west —a more diff 
conditions, as the prevailing winds are advers Mr. 


Levine, who had alré ady come from west to east as a 
passe nger in his own aeroplain , Was app rently determined 


ile 


Droulin, to act as 


to make the first flight in the contrary direction. 
engaged a well-known Frenchman, M 

his pilot and the start was to be made from Le Bourget. 
It seems that Mr. Levine 


ry 


became impatic nt of what he 
regarded as delays, and Monday 
impulsively decided to release his aet yplane from French 
Although he ha 


v he 





unnecess on 


bd ¢ | 7 7 4 ] 
influe neces. d oniy once petore controlled 


an acroplane he piloted himself from Le Bourget to Croy- 


HIis erratic attempts to land at Croydon apparently 


don. 

J mf s mY he anlnanLar< hi: i: colt 
caused much more agony to the onlookers than to hunsclf. 
By what seemed a miracle, however, he landed unhurt. 
His next step was to engage Captain Hincheliffe to pilot 
him to New York, but in the meantime Colonel Minchin, 
Leslic Hamilton and Princess Léwenstcin- 


Captain 


Wertheim leapt off from Upavon on Wednesday 
morning to try to fly to Ottawa. We do not know 
the outcome of their venture when we write. Meanwhile 
Mr. Levine seeks new oceans to fly —any ocean so long 
as he is the first. 
* + # % 
Bank Rate, 43 per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 


April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on We ; 
101 3 ; on Wednesday week 101#%; a year ago 1011. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 863; on Wednesday 
weck 862; a year ago 86. Conversion Loan (3) 

lt 29 


was on Wednesday 75x.d.; on Wednesday week 763 ; 4 year 
ago T4ix.d. 


Inesday 


pei cent.) 
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John St. Loe Strachey 


T is difficult for us to write in a detached way 
about the death of John St. Loe Strachey— 
or “St. Loe” as he was affectionately called by 
those with whom he worked—for our hearts are 
heavy. But the task of saying good-bye to him 
in the columns of the paper he loved so well, and 
with which he was identified for forty years, must 
be attempted. 

Success came easily to Strachey. He did not 
have to serve an apprenticeship of long years of 
struggle with unsympathetic editors. He conquered 
the region of his future domain almost at sight. 
Shortly after coming down from Oxford and 
while reading for the Bar in 1885, he went to 
the Spectator’s oflice at 1 Wellington Street, to 
see Hutton and Townsend, the editors, armed 
with a letter of introduction from his father. 
He was given two books to review, one of which 
was a new edition of Gulliver's Travels, and a few 
days later, to his joy, he was informed that the 
editors liked his reviews and he was _ promised 
regular work on the Spectator, A year later, 
when Townsend went away for his usual summer 
holiday, Strachey was called in as_ leader-writer. 
His articles gained the warm approval of the 
editors, and Townsend, when Hutton went on_ his 
holiday, asked him to remain as his assistant and 
told the young journalist of twenty-six that if he 
liked to give up reading for the Bar, he could 
have a permanent place at the Spectator, and 
hinted that he might look forward to succeeding 
the first of the two partners who died or retired. 
How different was Strachey’s experience in mounting 
the first rungs of the ladder of journalistic suecess 
from that of most men ! 

In 1898, after Hutton’s death and Townsend's 
retirement, Strachey became sole editor and 
proprictor of the paper and for twenty-seven years, 
from 1898 to 1925, he held that position; in fact, 
during those vears Strachey was the Spectator and 
he created for himself a unique position in British 
journalism. Since Rintoul founded this journal 
in 1828 the Spectator has, except for brief periods, 
been an editor-owner paper. The century of its 
existence has practically been covered by three 
editorships, that of Rintoul, then, after a brief inter- 
regnum, the joint editorship of Hutton and 
Townsend lasting nearly forty years, and then that 
of Strachey. 

There is no one to-day who occupies a position in 
British journalism exactly similar to that held by 
Strachey twenty years ago, unless it be Mr. C. P. 
Scott of the Manchester Guardian, or perhaps 
Mr. Garvin of the Observer, although Mr. Garvin 
is not the proprietor. Strachey was a_ great 
political journalist and he took a great pride in 
his profession. He believed that there was no 
more worthy calling for anyone who wished to 
serve his country and he frequently quoted the 
formula of W. T. Stead that “ the journalist was 
the watch-dog of socicty.”’ He realized that to 
act as a watch-dog and to keep on barking is an 
unpopular job and that the journalist who seeks to 
do his duty may make himself generally disliked, 
but that he must go forward undaunted. 

Of the many campaigns undertaken by the 


Spectator under Strachey’s editorship perhaps its 
championing of the Free Trade cause against Mr, 
Joseph Chamberlain in the early years of the present 
century will be best remembered. His fervour for 
Free Trade found him strange bedfellows, but 
there was nothing of the “ little Englander ” about 
Strachey. All his life he had been what he called 
a “Democrat Imperialist” and to him “ the 
alliance of the free, self-governing Dominions which 
constitutes the British Commonwealth” was a 
sacred cause. Great though his devotion to the 
British Empire, the dominating passion of his life 
was undoubtedly his belief in English-speaking 
co-operation and in the friendship of the British 
Commonwealth and the United States of America, 
That his successors would continue to advocate his 
principles as earnestly if not as cloquently was, 
we believe, a source of real satisfaction to him. 

While he was not blind to her faults, Stra hey 
loved America, and all through his editorship 
the columns of the Spectator were open to the 
discussion of all that affected British-American 
relations. He was proud of the fact that one of 
his ancestors was William Strachey, the first 
Secretary to the Colony of Virginia. One of the 
things he looked back upon with greatest pleasure 
in recent years was the part he played in helping 
American journalists in London during the carly 
days of the War to meet the leading British 
statesmen. For him Americans were not 
“ foreigners,” and he laboured unceasingly — to 
dispel misunderstandings and to promote the 
cause he had at heart by every means in his power. 

Strachey gave much anxious thought to the 
increasing power of newspaper Trusts in recent 
years and he was anxious that the Spectator’s 
independence should always be preserved. He 
felt that the weekly review played a part in our 
national life quite out of proportion to its circulation, 
and for that reason he cordially approved of the 
proposal that the Spectaior’s future should be safe- 
guarded by making impossible its transfer to any 
purchaser whose name had not been approved by 
an impartial committee. He was overjoyed when 
the Times was purchased by Major Astor, and 
when the announcement was made that steps had 
been taken to safeguard the future of the Times 
in this way he felt (as we do) that this example 
was one which we should follow. 

Elsewhere we print a biography of Strachey and 
appreciations by a few of his host of friends. 
A great editor, of wide sympathies, and a great 
literary critic he undoubtedly was, but to the 
present writer his three pre-eminent qualitics 
seemed his generous enthusiasm for every scheme 
of social betterment, his readiness for new ideas, 
and his uncompromising insistence on financial 
He sets out on the Great 
the equipment, 


integrity in high places. 
Adventure withsplendid equipment 
to use his own words, of “ faith, honest and 
instinctive,” for to him faith was ‘‘a fact and a 
very palpable fact—a fact as vital as any of the 
other great incommensurables and insolubles of 
human existence.” And there we must leave him. 
We pray that those who come after him may be 
worthy of him and his example, 
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Lord Cecil’s Resignation 


ORD CECIL’S resignation of the Chanecellorship of 
L the Duchy of Lanesster deprives the Government 
Geneva. It is 
impossible to conecive a more serious loss. Whether 
we think that Lord Cecil was right or wrong to resign 
and personally we think that, on the whole, he could 


of his services as their representative at 


have helped the League more by staying where he 
his disappearance as our chief representative is 


No one could have the cause of the 


was 
grievous to bear. 
League more deeply at heart; io one has been more 
continuously and = industriously concerned in every 
phase of its evolution; no one knows more about its 
procedure, and no other man is gifted quite with his 
talent for dealing in the quick exchanges of debate 
with minds which are constituted differently from that 
of the ordinary While he 
represented Great Britain he was never awed by threats, 
never mistook the unessential for the essential, and was 
never caught in the ambuscades of misleading rhetoric 
argument. He was invariably alert, 
So long as the British attitude 


phlegmatie Englishman. 


or tendentious 
enthusiastic, earnest. 
to the League was determined by him, there was not 
the remotest danger that this country could be charged 
with insincerity or with allowing a noble theme to be 
brought to a lower level. 

Perhaps because of these very merits, as those who 
have worked with him know very well, Lord Cecil is 
impatient of such slowness as many of us think must 
necessarily be found in an organic growth. His bent is 
that of the hot-gospeller, if we may use in a very 
honourable sense a nickname which was invented for 
abuse. IIe must always be up and doing; he must 
always be ahead of the van or feel that no progress is 
being made. He cannot easily reconcile himself to the 
truth that the speed of an army is the 
Other men may content themselves with 


speed of its 
slowest unit. 
leading on slowly; they do not believe in being out 
of sight round the corner, for fear that the laggards 
Both methods have 


The one inspires, but the other, seeming 


will not follow at all. their place 
and their use. 
sometimes to be too tolerant of the lower levels, may 
produce practical results in a world of plodding people. 
Browning deseribed it all in .1 Grammarian’s Funeral 


—the plodding man and the soaring man : 


That low man. adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit. 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit. 


We sincerely hope that now that he is free from 
those instructions of the Government which he found 
too cautious, Lord Cecil will be able to make _ his 
independence serve the League magnificently. Being 
what he is, it was probably impossible for him to stay 
in the Cabinet ; but we cannot help feeling that, if he 
had been able to stay, he would have had a better 
chance than in any other circumstances of keepin’ the 
Government up to the mark. It is to be noted that 
French Lord Cecil's 
resignation is a “ great blow to the League.” Lord 
Cecil’s blow was aimed at those who did not honour 
the League sufficiently, but is it not just possible that 
its effects may be different and less happy than he 
hopes? That is what the French think —and perhaps 
a good many of them hope. 

The disagreement is about methods, not about the 
cad in view, for no Government could keep the respect 
of this country to-day if they were disloyal to the League. 


the common comment is. that 


In a message which we publish elsewhere this week, 


Lord Cecil says the nations “ must either disarm or 
perish.” We profoundly believe in the truth of those 
words. They point 


to talk of the 


of the loss of 


the only way. It is nonsensical 
that is to say, 


when all the time the price 


‘risks ” of disarmament 
“security ~ 
of security bought in terms of fleets and arms is the 
ruin of a nation. Even from the most practical point 
of view, one of the best guarantees of ultimate safety 
which a nation can have is a large financial reserve. 
If competition in arms breaks out again between the 
Great Powers, such reserves will be impossible. Every 
country will be living from hand to mouth in a desperate 
attempt to frighten its neighbour, and without even the 


hope of succeeding ultimately in the calamitous 
enterprise. 

Lord Cecil deplores in particular: (1) The uncon- 
ditional rejection of the Protocol by the Government ; 
(2) the Government's refusal of compulsory arbitration 
by the Hague Court; (3) the breakdown of the work 
of the Preparatory Commission on Disarmament: and 
(4) the breakdown of the Three Power Naval Conference. 
When the Protocol temporarily held the field, we found 
a good deal that was admirable in it. In a_ perfect 
world —a world much more convinced of the virtues of 
the League than the world in which we live is convinced 

the Protocol would be a perfect plan. Unfortunately, 
it went far beyond popular feeling. It gave to the 
members of the League a power over one another which 
filled many countries with alarm. In practice the final 
objection to it was that most of the Dominions would 
not hear of it. We cannot sce that anything is gained 
by going back to the Protocol. 

The Preparatory Commission on Disarmament failed 
to reach an agreement, not really through any lack of 
because it had 


encouragement from this country, but 


: 7 1 1 
the almost impossible task of applying a homogeneous 


set of rules to extraordinarily diverse conditions. We 
do not by any means despair of univ rsal disarmament, 
but on the Aristotelian principle of * first things first ” 
we certainly had infinitely higher hopes of the Naval 
Limitation Conference. The failure of that Conference 
Lord Cecil 
Minister does not 


was a catastrophe, disguise it as we may. 
in his memorandum to the Primes 
discuss the reason for the failure, but hints that he 
will speak on the subject in the House of Commons, 
We shall consider what he has to say then with an open 
mind, for it does seem inexcusable that when both 
sides meet, as they did, with the will to agree, they 
should have parted with the confession that agreement 


was impossible, 


Our leading article of August 20th, called “ The 
Truth about the League,” might have been written, 
though it was not, in expectation of Lord Cecil's 


We discussed there in the context of the 
Henri de Jouvenel and M. 
League. There are, 


resignation. 
controversy between M, 
Briand the two views about the 
first, those who want the League to he, and believe it 
safely can be, a kind of Universal Providence which 
can forthwith assume control of all the affairs of the 
world. We are, of course, putting the facts in an 
Lord Cecil would state his case for a 


When 


the Covenant was being discussed there was a curious 


extreme form. 
forward movement with proper circumspection, 
coincidence of opinion between visionaries and senti- 
mentalists who desired the League to have full adminis- 
trative powers, and the stoutest school of French realists 
and matcrialists who wished the League to be a kind 
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of super-State equipped with a General Staff and a 
League army for punishing any nation which defied the 
League. Either method, though the motives of the 
two were very different, might have ended in tyranny. 
We ourselves take the second view of the League, 
which recognizes in it an agency of conciliation, per- 
suasion, discussion and publicity. So far as we can 
judge from the wording of the Covenant, this is truly 
the orthodox view. Surely, if the intention had been 
that the League should administer everything, it would 
have been provided that its scssions should be con- 
tinuous. As it is, the League does not supersede ordinary 
diplomacy but reinforces it, and steps in where diplomacy 
has failed. We refer our readers to a letter which we 


publish this week from Sir Graham Bower. The tech- 
nique which the permanent staffs at Geneva have 


—_ 


—— ce 


Nothing 


affairs has eye 


perfected is a wonderful achievement. 
remarkable in the field of international 
been accomplished. At Geneva it has already becoy, 
natural to arrange in a friendly way disputes that fifteen 
years ago would have made the guns go off. 


more 


in most parts of the world. The prestige of the Leavy 
can be, and must be, built up. But if we are to pact 
it from checks, we must shelter it from wnnecessary 
international The that can be 
said about the Government, as it scems to us, is no 
connected with their relations with the 
League, but is that they failed to tell Frane 
plainly that the spirit of Locarno means very little 
indeed if it does not mean a withdrawal of practically 

Rhineland. : 


rebuffs. worst thing 


inuncdiate 


have 


ali the troops from the 


The Free State Election 


YOUTHERN = Ireland cramatie turn of 
‘ events, and Mr. Cosgrave as President is prompt 
to indulge the popular craving. Thursday, 
August 25th, the results of the two critical by-clections 
in Dublin County and Dublin City were made known. 
In both the Government candidates were returned by 
large majorities. Mr. Cosgrave thus had an actual 
majority of one, or perhaps two, among the members 
of the Dail who have subscribed the oath of allegiance 
and taken their seats. He was entitled, therefore, to 
ask the Governor-Gencral for a dissolution, and his 
prompt request was instantly granted. On Thursday 
evening Dublin was astounded to hear that the Dail 
was dissolved, and that a new General Election would 
be held on September 35th—within three months after 
the last election, whose outcome was so indeterminate 
and confusing. Mr. Cosgrave desires the electors to 
have another chance of manifesting their wishes in 
regard to the Treaty and the Constitution, and this 
time, it may be hoped, their verdict will be plain. 

The position when the new Dail met was roughly 
this. The Government had lost ten seats and had 
slightly less than a third of the House behind it. Labour, 
the Farmers, the National League and various inde- 
pendent members made up another third; the Farmers 
were fairly certain to vote for the Government, while 
Labour and the small National League group were more 
or less hostile. The remaining third of the House were 
the Republicans—Mr. De Valera’s Fianna Fail party 
and the six members of the extreme Sinn Fein group 
who had been elected on the distinct understanding that 
they would not sign the oath, so that they could not 
take their seats. It was a perilous situation for Mr. 
Cosgrave’s Government, which depended for existence 
on the assumption that the Republicans would keep 
their word, refuse the oath and stay outside the Dail. 
When the majority of Republicans decided to eat their 
words and to sign the oath which they had been clected 
to refuse, Mr. Cosgrave’s Ministry was at onee in 
imminent peril. He was saved by a miracle, personified 
in Mr. Jinks, of Sligo, who abstained from voting with 
his fellow-members of the National League group and 
thus allowed the Speaker to give his casting vote for 
the Government. But further miracles were needed to 
keep Mr. Cosgrave in office. He had to win the former 
Republican seat in Seuth Dublin, left vacant by the 
death of the Countess Markiewiez. This his candidate 
did, with a very large majority. But even then, if the 
six Sinn Feiners still outside the Dail had 
chosen to change their minds, sign the oath and take 


loves the 


Late on 


extreme 


their seats, as Mr. De Valera did, the Republi » with 
the help of Labour and Captain Redmond’s following. 
would have had a majority of four or five and could 
have turned Mr. Cosgrave out. Now the six Siny 
Feiners have been denouncing Mr. De Valera as q 


perjured traitor for oath. For 
all that, it was credibly believed that they were ab 


signing the abhorred 
to follow his example because they hated Mr. Cosgra 
still more than him. The President, with the audacity 
that Danton commended as the chief political virtue, 
has checkmated his opponents by 
Dail in which a majority could only be had by dubious 
bargaining and the sacrifice of principle. 

It is now our privilege to view as impartial observes 
the party quarrels in the Free State. So long as the 
Treaty is observed, the domestic controversies 
Free State do not concern us. 
ment has kept the Treaty and maintained good relations 
with Great Britain and Northern Ireland, but that is 
not to say that no other Free State party, if in office, 
would do the same. That we not take Southern 
Irish politiciazs literally is apparent, from the astonishing 
decision of Mr. De Valera to sign the oath of allegiance, 


putting an end toa 


of the 


Mr. Cosgray e’s Gove ri: 


must 


which he had denounced for months and years past 
Mr. De Valera, like Habakkuk, is “ 


and he may yet be an ardent supporter of the British 


capable of anything,” 


Empire and find scholastic arguments for his new loyalty. 
We are not sure, indeed, that the support of so volatile 
a politician is greatly worth having, but Mr. De Valera 
has many reputable people in his party, and he could, 
if he liked, put a speedy end to the revolutionary con: 
spiracics that check the Free State’s 
civil war. As things are, however, Mr. De Valera is 
secking votes 
nexion, of the Treaty and of the Constitution which is 


limited by the Treaty. We must naturally hope that 


recovery from 


as a declared enemy of the British con- 


he will not sueceed in thus stirring up the old controy ersy 
which, as all sober people on both sides of St. George's 


Channel hope and believe, was ended six years ago. 
Mr. De Valera is American by birth, but he does not 


seem to have the characteristic American and British 


faculty of looking forward rather than backward, of 


working for a brighter future rather than of lamenting 
over a doleful past. Mr. Cosgrave and his Ministerial 
colleagues have excited admiration here beeause they 
have been practical workers instead of dreaming ovet 


the sorrows of Cuchulain and the faults of the Treaty 
with Great Britain. 

It remains to be seen whether the Free 5 
will see the real issue of the polls, and whether they will 


state electors 
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be able, under Proportional Representation, to make 
their will effective. The truth is that “ P.R.,” admirable 
though it be in theory as a means of giving each of 
many parties its due share in an elected assembly, is 
not at all suited to a disturbed country like the Free 
State, where a strong faction is challenging the very 
form of government. 

Ifin the coming General Election the smaller parties 
are unable, for lack of funds, to put forward candidates, 
it will be easier to get a definite decision as between the 
Government and the Republicans. But if 
multitude of candidates, the bafliling situation produced 
by the last election may recur. 


there is a 


It would be unwise to 


assume that Mr. De Valera will lose many votes because 
he has taken the oath which he had condemned. For 
all we know, the Irish voter may accept Mr. De Valera’s 
new that the farcical 
formality and that the taking of it does not bind the taker, 


contention oath is really a 


During the rebellion Southern Irish casuists found 
favour for stranger and more destructive arguments 
than this. Besides, Mr. Cosgrave’s Government has 


made so many changes and offended so many private 
interests that it is not popular. Probably Mr. Cosgrave’s 
help him this new 
His very self-confidence is half the 


action will most in 
trial of strength. 


victory. 


boldness in 


Northern Europe After Fifteen Years 


II.—Germany, the Corridor and the Colonies 


-_ Englishmen regard all the problems of North- 
\ Kastern Europe settled by the Versailles 
Treaty and look for the danger spots of Europe in 
Hungary, Albania, Bessarabia or elsewhere. But 
doing they ignore the relations of Germany and Poland. 


as 
in so 


Whenever you discuss European conditions, sooner or 
later the conversation turns to the Danzig Corridor, and 
you realize how bitterly Germany feels about it. Germany 
may dislike France and the French occupation of the 
Rhine, but she knows that by 1935 the French military 
forees will be removed from her soil, while she sees no 
end to her Polish troubles. To understand what Ger.nany 
feels about the Polish Corridor you must look at the map 
if there 
foreign occupation of a strip of territory across England, 
from the to the Solent, so that 
every Englishman wanting to go to Devon, Cornwall, 
Somerset Dorset had to 
The Danzig Corridor, which under the 
now Polish territory, cuts off East Prussia, with a German 


and imagine what England would feel were a 


mouth of the Severn 


this 


Peace Treaty is 


and CrOSS foreign zone. 


two millions, from the rest of Germany, 
‘ “] 


isolated, 


population of over 
and the being surrounded by 
Lithuanian and Polish territory. At the 
of the Corridor is the Free State of Danzig, under League 
of Nations control, with a German population of over 
Most that 
expect Germany to settle down while this running sore 
On the other hand, I 
three broad-minded industrialists who said that Germany's 


former is now 


north-east end 


ninety per cent. Germans say vou cannot 


is left unhealed. met two or 
best policy would be to accept the inevitable, to eschew 
politics, to forget the map, and to think only of economic 
development ; but such opinions are held by a minority. 
the problem of the Danzig 
Corridor is when you have also heard the Polish view. 
Without exception the Poles say that they will never 


You realize how difficult 


give up the Corridor—they do not like the term and 
prefer to talk of it as part of Poland—without war, and 
they point out that the population, apart from the 
Free Town of Danzig, is predominantly Polish. Here, 


then, is the situation. Germany regards the northern 
end of the Corridor 
to give her direct access to East Prussia, and is 
tTmined to have it. “ There ean be 
peace In Northern Europe till this que 
Say the 


territory,” say the Poles. 


as essential to her well-being in 






no permanent 
stion is settled,” 
Germans. “ Poland will never give up this 
“ The question is hopeless,” 
said a prominent Englishman, who has given lifelong 
study to North-Eastern European problems, 
lead to war. I see no way out. The 
was made at the time of the Peace Treaty. 
ought never to have been given to Poland. 


“and must 
real mistake 
The Corridor 
Kast Prussia 
Should have been connected to the rest of Germany by 


a narrow German Corridor along the coast, and Poland 
should have been given access to the sea on the eastern 
side of Prussia by But 
is no good crying over spilt milk, for Poland will not 


Not 


way of Tilsit and Memel. there 


now give up her Corridor without fighting for it.” 
a very cheerful summing up of the situation. 
I have, however, met an optimist who thinks that 


give his scheme 


Hic would enlarge the territory of the 


a compromise could be made, and I 
without comment. 
present Free Town of Danzig to include the northern end 
of the Polish Corridor and the whole placed under inter- 

to Poland 
Danzig and 


national —non-Polish—-control, guaranteeing 
the of 
Stettin and giving her the right to 


trains to these ports with an international guarantee. 


use free harbours at Kénigsberg 


use ex-territorial 
By such an arrangement Poland would have her access 
to the 


better position than is Czecho-Slovakia, which has neo 


sea safeguarded, and she would be in an even 


access to the sea but has special arrangements with 


the port of Hlamburg. The plan, my friend ad- 
mitted, would be attacked by both sides, but it would 
give an international, non-Polish Corridor connecting 


Germany with East Prussia, which in war time could 


never be used against her, and it would give Poland 
several free ports with an international guarantee. 

The question of colonial possessions is much discussed, 
and many Germans do not believe that the present 
division of the colonial territories between the victorious 
Allies can be a lasting one. There is a sharp division 
of opinion as to whether Germany should again enter 
the colonial field. Many Germans undoubtedly look for 
a revision of the thi 


hope that some of her former possessions will be returned 


terms of Versailles Treaty and 
to her, especially Tanganyika and her West African 
Perhaps the leader of this school of thought 
the former Kast 


Colonies. 


is Dr. Schnee, Governor of German 


Africa, They argue that a great industrial country 
like Germany must have raw materials and an outlet 


for her surplus population, But there seems to be some 


confusion of thought here, because the former German 
tropical possessions in Africa could never absorb a large 
white residential population. It Germany is looking 
for a land to which to send her surplus population, she 
must look elsewhere. 

Opposed to any colonial adventures are many well- 
informed publicists. They think that colonies, even if 
a reshuffling of the colonial cards could be arranged, 
would be a source of weakness to Germany at a time 
being concentrated on 
making the They ask how, 
in her present disarmed state, could she defend her over- 
point out that she has not 


when her principal efforts are 


Dawes Scheme a success. 


sea territories, and they 
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the financial resources to enable her to embark on 
colonial development. She has to pay seven per cent. 
for internal loans, and colonial loans would probably 
cost nine or ten per cent. How could tropical depend- 
encies be made to pay on this basis ?. Another drawback 
is the fact that at present, apart from the higher officials, 
she has no trained personnel for a colonial service. 

But views such as these are the exception, and the 
man in the street is still thinking in terms of territory. 
He wants some country where the German surplus 
population can migrate to, now that America is closed 
to it since the enforcement of the drastic quota laws. 
What is Germany to do with her young men who want 
to strike out for themselves in the New World?) America 
is closed to them, Canada and Australia do not want 
them, and there only remain in the temperate zone 
parts of South America and South Africa. I discussed 
this subject on many occasions in Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, and various suggestions were made. Could 
not Canada, Australia and South Africa, I was asked, be 
persuaded to accept a certain number of German emigrants, 
as they make the finest kind of settler? If Portugal 
were willing to sell her great West African colony of 
Angola, which is capable of white settlement, would not 
this perhaps offer a field for German colonization? Or 
in Mexico, Brazil, Uruguay, the Argentine, where there 
are still hundreds of thousands of square miles available 
for settlement, the coming of hard-working German 
settlers on the land should be welcomed. These were 
some of the solutions suggested in Scandinavia, where 
the general opinion prevails that the colonial question 
in Germany is largely one of amour propre, and that 
Germany resents the prevalent Allied view that she is 
incapable of administering colonial dependencies. 

My investigation in Germany was largely concerned 
with the ponderables. What of the things of the spirit ? 
As far as the traveller could notice, as elsewhere in 
Nordie Europe the Lutheran Church does not seem to 
be gaining ground. In all these Baltic countries 
organized religion seems to be marking time. I was 
told that the Roman Church was more than holding 
its own, but then the proportion of Roman Catholics 
to the total population in these countries is a very 
small one. In Northern Europe I did not find any 
nation-wide movement like Anglicanism with us, which 
is re-vitalizing the Church; on several occasions friends 
spoke of the need for a great spiritual awakening. I 
was told that there is a movement in Northern Germany 
towards Catholicism within the Lutheran Church, but 
I saw nothing of it personally. 

As in the life of human beings who have experienced 
reverses, Germany is going through the difficult stage 
of readjustment to new conditions. Much that the 
present generation learnt at school has had to be unlearnt. 
To substitute the ploughshare for the sword on a national 
scale is no easy task. That a large section of the German 
people earnestly desires peace is not open to doubt, and 
whether it remains in control depends very largely on 
the treatment Germany receives during the next decade, 
There is a genuine desire for a co-operation with Great 
Britain, and the returning Englishman is constantly 
reminded of the respect with which Great Britain is 
regarded. No one can tell what will happen in the 
next twenty-five years, but the only sure foundation 
on which to build the new Europe would seem to be an 
honest understanding between France, Great Britain 
and Germany, each one of them loyally endeavouring 
to make the League of Nations the great instrument 
for world peace which its creators had in view, J. 

(Subsequent articles will deal with Scandinavia, the 
Baltic States and Poland. 


—— ee 


An Unpopular Aspect of 
National Health.—I 


‘OME years ago a party of men visited the Tower of 
‘J London and tried on the old suits of armour kept 
there. They found that most of the suits were too small 
for them, and therefore exclaimed with a whoop of 
extravagant joy that we were a finer people than our 
fathers before us. That cry has reverberated 
any justification whatsoever. 


without 

Such an “ investigation” is utterly valueless. I do 
not know the whole story, but we can be quite certain 
that the suits of armour numbered, at the most, twenty 
or so, whilst the men were scarcely more numerous. No 
competent statistician would dream of making deductions 
from less than a hundred observations, and, when d« aling 
with a population as varied as that of England, he would 
not even feel safe with a thousand. Moreover, while we 
can know nothing of the original wearers of the armour 
(unless it was of a very early date) the 
probably all of the upper classes, whose is 1-2 
inches above that of the rest of the nation—here common 
observation is confirmed by scientifically ascertained fact, 


triers-« mm were 


stature 


Only two reliable attempts have been made to measure 
the physical qualities of the nation—one between 1878-83 
by the Anthropometrical Committee of the British 
Association, and the other by the Army medical authori- 
ties in 1917-19. The findings of the latter came as a bad 
shock, but, being unpleasant, were so soon forgotten in 
the flush of victory as to be worth repeating. 
nine men examined by the medical boards :— 


Of every 


Three were “ perfectly fit and healthy ” ; 

Two “‘ were upon a definitely infirm plane of health and 
strength ” ; 

Three “ could almost (in view of their age) be described 
as physical wrecks ”’ ; 

One was “ a chronic invalid.” 

A formidable indictment, but impossible of comparison 
with the 1878-83 Report, which only investigated plhiysique 
and not health. The 
(ages 23-55) in those years was 5 ft. 7:4 ins., whilst the 
1917-19 Report runs :—** There is 
evidence to show that (the) height of 5 ft. 6 ins. will be 
found to be approximately the average measurement 
of the Grade 1 men of military age ” (18-51). My own 
analysis of the Report confirms this and yields the further 


average stature of grown men 


already  suflicient 


figure of 5 ft. 5.7 ins. as the average measurement for 
men of all grades, nearly two and a half million men— 
enough to satisfy the most meticulous statistician. 

Both Reports have at various times been challenged, 
the criticism levelled at that of 1917-19 being that the 
country had already been drained of its best men. The 
writers of the Report rebut this charge in advance on the 
grounds that the men examined included (1) “ A very 
large number of men in protected industries, which in 
the nature of things employed an abnormally high 
proportion of the physically fit.” (2) Men 
granted exemption. (3) “A large number of lads wa90 
attained the age of eighteen during the year.” 


pre) iously 


The Report continues, “ It seems probable, therefore, 
that the men examined during the year may be 1 carded 
in the aggregate as fairly representing the manhood of 
military age of the country in the early part of the twen- 
tieth century from the standpoint of health and phy sique.” 

The boys who attained the age of eighteen in the yeat 
1918, being as yet untouched by the War, constituted an 
absolutely fair sample of the population. Their average 
stature shows exactly the same fall from the average o 
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_ 
poys of the same age in the years 1878-83—from 5 ft. 
gr) ins., to 5 ft. 5-1 ins. (Grade 1, 5 ft. 5° ins.). 

1917-19 Report 
be taken as accurate, and the question is whether those of 
These } 


eeen 
endemned by some as too high, on the ground that too 


The findings of the must therefore 


1378-83 are equally reliable. figures have 


is measurements of the poores| classes were included. 
A mathematical analysis destroys this objection. 

If, for instance, the lengths of a large number of nuts 
are measured and are then plotted out on paper, the line 
drawn through them will take the shape of a tall and 
narrow bell. The largest number of nuts, which will be 
of medium length, will be at the top of the bell; and the 
eurve then falls away steeply to the smaliest numbers on 
either side This, the 
“normal curve of variation,” is obtained for almost any 


the longest and shortest nuts. 


natural object. If the sample taken is too small, or if it 


has been selected so as to be unrepresentative, then the 


carve will be distorted—either the top of the bell will 


be flattened because there are too few individuals at the 


mean, or there will be a bump on one side or the other 


where there are more than the normal number of 


individuals. 
The curve taken from the 6,194 individuals measured 
by the Anthropometrical Committee 


showing that the average height given is correct 


is almost perfect, 
within 


one decimal point of an inch. Besides this internal 


evidence, the Comiittee’s findimgs are closely confirmed 


by another and independent body of figures. These are 
the measurements obtained from white native-born 


conscripts (315.620 in numbe r) ft » the Army ot the United 


States. Their average height was 5 ft. 7°67 ins.*—5 ft. 


as the average for the 


6 


Owlnge to the Scot 


"66 ins. IS given by the Committe 
United 


bution, is two decimal points higher than the ay 


Kingdom, which, 1 contri- 


erage tor 
England alone. 

Finally there are the measurements taken of 
recruits to the English Army in the vears 1860-4. 
show an average stature of 5 ft. 7°O ins. (age 25)—a little 
than that of 1878-83, but definitely | 
that of 1917-19. The falls 


steeply on one side, showing that some sort of selection 


Tod 
These 
lower ugher than 
curve, however, away too 
has been at work to exclude a large proportion of men 
above the mean height. This, of course, is exactly what 
would be expected ; for the taller and more prosperous 
men in the country did not go into the Army, which was 
more often the refuge of the destitute. 

The height of boys of 18 (number 20,163) in these vears 
is 5 ft. 60 ins., and the curve shows almost exactly the 
same distortion. 

I should, of course, have drawn the curve for 1917-19 ; 
but in most cases the details are too meagre, only averages 


But the lars } that 


numbers involved in 
vestigation render the average 


being given. 
reliable. 

Though much work remains to be done, it is now safe 
grown men or of boys of 18 years, has fallen by at least 
an inch in about forty years. 
no value, and there may not, therefore, be any corre- 


sponding decline in health and general physique. This 
possibility is not borne out by my as yet incomplete 
examination of the other measurements taken. There 


has been a similar decline in both weight and chest-girth. 
Also, though height itself is valueless, it appears to be a 
Very good index (statistically speaking) of robustness ; 
for in 1917-19 the average stature of the Grade 1 men, who 
were graded regardless of their height, was at least °3 in. 
greater than that of the country as a whole. They were 
a 


* Statistics, Medical and Anthropological, U.S. Army, 1875, 





But height, of itself, is of 


probably a full half-inch taller than the men of the other 


grades. 


ae 


I hope to deal in another article with the possible causes 
of this deterioration and I can only say here that poorer 
| 
| 


feeding is not one of them. It is commonly believed 
that the greater stature of the professional classes (the 


1878-83 Committee gives it as 5 ft. 9°38 ins.) is due to the 


more advantageous circumstances in which thev are 


investigations do not bear 


out this entirely unwarranted belief, showing, indeed, that 


reared. Various independent 
Stature is an inborn character, almost unaffected, within 


wide limits, by 


Significant confirmation of 
this is given bythe 1878-83 Committee, 

the average stature of 98 Fellows of the Royal Society 
that of the 


the smaliness of the 


nutrition. 
who found that 
was 5 ft. 9°76 ins.—’38 in. greatel than 
professional classes as a whole. Ii 
the value of the 


numbers does not entirely destroy 


figures, the only inference to be drawn from this slight, 
(in conjunction with other similar 


] 
lated, not only 


but definite, differences 


findings) is that stature Is very closely corre 


ii 
health, but also 


with with mental attainments. It is 
quite impossibl to believe that future F.R.S.’s were 
better fed than their companions at home and sehool! 
Epon ‘Ii MORE, 
7 


(To hi tinued, 


An Encounter 


\! Ls the dav long i had expect (1 SOil} thi , known 
4 that every dreary furlong of my hundred-and- 
twenty mile drive across that { ntral indian upland of 
, . i e . 
Durnt earth brougnt 


thin grass and bare rock and stark, 


me nearer to some adventure of a ftlavour hitherto un- 


tasted. and here it was! For as the car swung slowly 


over the crest of an undulation differing in no particular 
from the uncounted undulations left in my wake, They 
‘t and faced me, 


Wolves! 


rose to their fe: four oh my rigint three 
on the road itself 
Never before in my fi 


we 
lif 
open, and my childhood memory of wolves behind bars 


e had I seen these beasts in the 
Perhaps twenty, perhaps thirty 
The 
heavy jungles and sodden rice country where my work 
had lain till then do not hold them. But neither the 
startled mutter of the man at my side—* Varri!” nor 
his hurried, backward vlance into the 


was lifeless and dim. 
vears had passed since I had even thought of a wolf. 


body of the ear, 
where the gunecase and iis contents lay buried under a 
pile of miscellaneous bundles and trunks, were necessary 
for my enlightenment. I knew them at once, as a man 
would recognize a Unicorn, or a Mermaid, or Apollyvon 
hiniself out of the illustrated Pilgrim's Progre ss of his 


hursery days. They were not jac kals, nor big, whitish- 


grey village dogs, nor did they even suggest a likeness to 
those animals. They were the real thing, high as three- 
month calves, gaunt in their hot-weather coats, big- 
headed and ruffed at the neck. Their jagged lower jaws 


hung open in the heat and their tongues were very long 
and red. 

Involuntarily I slowed t 
with the three on the roa, 
at the car, walked Iecisurely aside and joined their com- 
All seven of them paced uneasily up and down, 


They were wolves. 
| to avoid a collision 





and these, without a glance 


panions. 
leering at me sidelong, about fifteen paces away, panting 
and smelling the ground. Out of bravado 
much braver in acar than galloping by moonlight through 
a Russian forest in a three-horse sleigh-—I shouted at 
them. Then they left off their aimless pacing and lowered 
their heavy jowls almost to the ground, and clamped 
their hanging jaws together, and looked at me. 

I belong to that eccentric class of persons who have no 


one feels SO 
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natural desire to kill every large wild beast that crosses 
their path. I would not walk a hundred yards to shoot a 
tiger which meant no harm to me, or, within reason, to 
the cattle of the villagers under my charge. And it has so 
fallen out that in the past quarter of a century I have very 
frequently—more frequently, perhaps, than most men 
with similar chances—met such animals, face to face and 
unexpectedly, on the march at dawn, or in the cool of an 
evening stroll. We have invariably parted without ill- 
feeling or excitement, after a momentary and mutual 
acknowledgment of each other’s presence. So, the mere 
fact of a large carnivorous animal going peaceably about 
his business is not alarming to me, even if his eyes happen 
to meet mine. But under the malignant stare of those 
seven pairs of eyes set close together above the long, 
raking jaws (I had seen what was inside those jaws) I 
felt fear, the numbing fear of the child who wakes in the 
dark and knows there is a bear under his bed. It is not 
pleasant, it is positively indecent, to experience this 
emotion when one is on the wrong side of forty. I am 
sickeningly afraid of my dentist, and shall be until after 
the extraction of my last tooth, but that is quite a lawful 
kind of fear, with nothing in it humiliating or obscene. 

Therefore, jamming the pedal into bottom gear, the 
ear being a Ford, I whimpered to myself: ‘ They are 
Sollowing us, following us at their great padding pace which 
will quicken to a spring, and then, suddenly, my man and I 
will be smothered beneath their rank, hot bodies, and their 
long jaws will snap and worry at our necks and arms—a 
horrid death, but I will not release the clutch until the car 
has run twenty yards, according to the Book of the Ford.” 

A quarter of a mile further on three villagers met us, 
grey-beards all, trampling mournfully to heaven knows 
where, two of them with iron-shod staves, and one had 
an ancient six-foot matchlock on his shoulder. Very 
brave and indifferent, I hailed them: ‘ Varri,” said I, 
* seven of them, just round the next corner ; if you hurry 
you may get a shot at them.” But I could have wished 
that my voice had been steadier. 

And straightway those three old men, for babble and 
excitement, became like men transfigured. One pulled a 
smouldering crust of dried cow-dung from his turban, 
blowing on it till it roared softly, and lit the other's match 
till it roared too. Right manfully the third swung his 
“Jathi,’ and in a moment all of them were hurrying 
forward to the encounter like boys to catch a sight of 
hounds. “ This State pays a reward of two rupees on 
every wolf's head,” explained my man. “ One will aim 
the matchlock, and when he gives the word another 
must put the match to the vent. There is no trigger or 
hammer to that gun. Let us stop here and listen for 
their shot.” 

But I opened the throttle all the wider, for the car now 
held a third passenger whose name was Shame, and he 
was in haste, ‘“ And yet,” thought I bitterly, ‘“ what do 
those old men know of Little Red Riding Hood, or the 
fate of the Lamb at the brook, or how the howling wolf- 
pack closes in on the doomed sleigh when the ammunition 
is all spent and the traee-horse cut loose and left to his 
fate, and the devoted footman (Ivan is his name) has 
given his life for the lovely fur-clad Countess and he 
sleeping child? What is a werewolf to them? Or 
that grim, prowling monster of the privy paw, the terror 
of the sheepfolds ? Nor have they so much as heard of 
that other ghoulish brute on whom my fellow-country- 
woman laid the Ban in her noble Lament for the Forests 
of Ulster :— 

“<The great grey wolf with scraping claw, lest he 
Lay bare my dead for gloating foes to see, 
Lay bare my dead who died, and died for me.’ ” 
As a good European, I inherit a whole huddle of dark 


ee, 


neolithic fears which the poets and magicians and 
schoolmasters of my tribe have sedulously kept alive 
through the safe, comfortable centuries. I am not to 
blame. From my cradle have I been bidden, enjoined 
commanded to fear the wolf. He tears you to pieces 
alive and digs you up when you are dead, and before the 
maid has time to run to your frantic ringing he pulls 
you down on your own threshold; between the pillar. 
box and the front-door he pulls you down, in the dark, 
after tea. No, I am not to blame. 

But all that night, as I tossed, sleepless, under 
glaring moon on the roof of the Dak bungalow, that wp. 
invited companion of my drive sat by the bed. “ The 
stature of my soul” had been shortened for ever by 
three old men, and Asiatics at that, with two sticks and 
a crazy matchlock between them. 


c. 6. Cc. B. 


The Theatre 


[“ Love at Seconp Sigurt,” py Mites MALLEson. Fresn 
Fruit,” FROM THE FreNcH OF R&GIS GIGNOUX AND 
Jacques Tuéry, By Joun Leswre Friru.| 
Is this the autumn theatrical season ? Not yet: we refuse to 
believe it. We wait for its first burst of brilliant productions 
next week, and the week after. Meanwhile, in the expectant 
pause, we get a belated Silly Season Series, which would have 
fallen more appropriately early in a wet August. Light 
comedies, farcical comedies or frank farces—they no longer 
blush for themselves, under the once familiar title, which 
explained and excused nothing, of ** comediettas ” 
simpering description of the “ little play ” that aimed only at 

an evening's ** wholesome ”’ merriment. 

Plays from the French, usually; with all the Parisian 
point extracted—in order to make them quite ‘ wholesome ” 
—how well one remembers them! I have just seen two rather 
like them, in a sympathetic mood that longed for a loud laugh 
and prepared a vacant mind. But what has happened? 
Has the fizz gone out of farce ? Can we no longer believe in 
the incredible ? Or is it that good farces always did containa 
dose of probability, perverted, but sufliciently plain to serve 
as the thread in a labyrinth of nonsense ? 

An example from Fresh Fruit. 

An adventuress at Deauville, trying to entrap an clderly 
and idiotic British peer, tells him that her age is thirty. But 
she has a daughter of marriageable age—a daughter, in fact, 
about to marry an obstreperous film ** comic.’ She savs the 
daughter is thirteen. Why does she mention the girl? As 
she and the girl are willing to lie themselves pink, over their 
powder, for the purpose in hand, why not call the daugliter 4 
niece ? 

Perhaps because the British peer—a part made exquisitely 
plausible by the art of Mr. Morton Selten—announces « taste 
for female-adolescent education ; and so the daughter. aged 
twenty-three, unexpectedly turning up, like the other girl 
in The Spot on the Sun, has to pretend to be thirteen, which 
she does, very ineffectively, by plunging into skirts only 4 
little shorter than those worn by many midde-aged miatrons 
of to-day, and by adopting a squeaky utterance that reiminds 
one of little mousey caught in a trap. Not so do adolescents 
of to-day behave! But there we are! Demanding 
probability! And yet —no; it isn’t that! It isnt the 
improbabilities of old-fashioned farce that one objects to. Its 
the old-fashioned farcical habit of laboriously heaping up 
infinite incredibilities, in order at last to precipitate us into a 
situation that isn’t a bit funny—twenty-three squeaking a8 
thirteen, in order that a passée Mamma may traverse repeated 
nerve crises in the effort to be thirty. For this is al! poor 
Miss Helen Haye is asked to do in Mamma’s part. 

The mind can be suspended or sustained in vacancy with 
greater ease in Mr. Miles Malleson’s light comedy at the 
Royalty. But it is so difficult to be interested in his Hugh 
Raine. One need not share the anti-capitalist complex that 
peeps out in Mr. Malleson’s plays—one need not be angty 
with Hugh because the lucky devil has a Sardine Queen for 
an aunt, a potter of ptomaine-poisoning pilchards, willing 
to keep him in luxury. But he begins to bore one as one 
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discovers that he has infinitely bored himself by catching 
and then losing an exasperatingly fidgety French dancer, 
who leaps at him with venal embraces whenever she enters 
Losing her—yet always in danger of 
finding her again—Mr. Dennis Eadie, who, as Hugh, doesn’t 
pother to be a bit serious about it, strolls out to the park 
penches and picks up an impoverished brown-dressed girl, 
Nanda, who has lost everything except, evidently, a clothes 
prush, for she is respectably determined ~ still to be neat.” 
Miss Phyllis Titmuss in this part makes a great advance. 
She manages to keep down her smile, reserving it for a 
really well-played scene of slight champagne intoxication 
which follows her marriage with Hugh. He would marry 
anybody, one feels : he must, being what he is——a total fool — 
have married hundreds of times. Clearly the Sardine Aunt 
doesn't intimidate him, or he wouldn't have left her magic- 
propertied ruby ring lying about for flouncing French dancers 
to try on and lose—or steal, was it? The point wasn’t very 
in ** comedi- 


his luxurious flat. 


clear. But it doesn’t matter. In light comedy 
etta "—one must accept the situation, unscrutinized, for its 


own sake, as one does, after all, in many serious plays —in 
the opening of Lear, for instance, or before the opening of 
Oedipus Rex. One accepts it for the sake of the laugh, and 
it is only when—for whatever reasons of personal taste— 
one fails to get the laugh that one begins to be angry with 
the situation. Ricuarpd JENNINGS. 


(Taz Ants Leacure or Service TravetiinG THeatre.] 

The Arts League Travelling Theatre company leave London 
this week for their autumn tour. This is the twenty-fifth 
tour undertaken by the Travelling Theatre and the sixth 
visit to Scotland, and will commence with a week's per- 
formances in the Isle of Arran, the first of which will be at 
Brodick. The company will then go to Renfrewshire, Lanark- 
shire, Perthshire, Forfarshire, Aberdeenshire, WKincardine- 
shire, Morayshire, Fifeshire, Ross, Sutherland, and Clackman. 
nanshire. Edinburgh and Glasgow are to have a_ week's 
performances each, This tour will include a special visit 
to Tarland on the invitation of Lord and Lady Aberdeen in 
celebration of their golden wedding. 


Music 


[New Works AT THE PROMENADES.] 
Tur list of new works to be performed during the present 


B.B.C. Promenade Season was intriguing when it first 
appeared. At the time of writing, however, I have found 


no cause for unusual enthusiasm. Frank Bridge's Impression 
for Orchestra (given under the composer's direction on August 
20th) was disappointing, spite of its admirable workmanship. 
The work takes as motto the first line of the speech in which 
the Queen in Hamlet tells of the death of Ophelia—‘* There 
is a willow grows aslant a brook.” The composer gives us 
not a transitive but an intransitive impression of this speech. 
At the end we are left untouched by his own emotion, which 
we must assume was deep and strong since it impelled him 
to embark upon the work. Occasionally we are minded of 
the “snatches of old tunes” which Ophelia chanted 
one incapable of her own distress,” but the poignancy of those 
strange songs is not to be found in Mr. Bridge's score. 

At this same concert Miss Harriet Cohen played the intricate 
pianoforte part of Arnold Bax’s ** Symphonic Variations ” 
for piano and orchestra. It was a great pleasure to observe 
again the delicacy and exquisite detail of her playing. 

Miss Dorothy Howell was the soloist in her own Pianoforte 
Concerto on August 18th. This work I found mannered 
and unproductive, in spite of its assumption of logic and 


‘ 


"as 


“good form.” 

Yet another work with a literary pretext is Miss Susan 
Spain-Dunk’s Poem for Orchestra ** Elaine,” which under- 
takes a musical translation of the Tennyson lines beginning — 
“And in those days she made a little song, and called her 
song * The Song of Love and Death.” This music is resource- 
ful enough in the matter of orchestration ; nor is it ever at 
a loss for notes, so to speak. But the repeated returns to 
the minor thirteenth chord are tiresome at length. The 
work leaves an impression which is wholly negative— neither 
good nor bad. Basitt. MAINE. 


Correspondence 


A Letrrer rrom SAo Pauto. 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 

Sir, —We spoke in our last of the discount offered to payers 
of Income Tax. And yet, in spite of the 75 per cent. discount, 
not many fish rose to the tempting bait. The official figures 
tell us that out of this State (bigger than Great Britain, and 
with a population of 8,000.000) only 52,000 could be induced 
to toe the line, while in this city of 800,000 inhabitants a bare 
12,000 made a declaration and paid the forfeit. That the 
whole country, with a population of 37,000,000, could only 
find 136,000 contributors, is not to be wondered at when its 
President is unanimously elected with 102,000 votes! The 
Latin never did like an Income Tax, perhaps in view of the 
many side issues that have to be satisfied. Not a table, nor 
a hat, a boot, a chair, a cigar, a cigarette, a box of matches, a 
bottle of beer or wine, a tie, that does not bear a duty stamp, 
though made in the country ; while every imported article 
reaches the customer only after paying its footing most hand- 
Thus the import duty protects the national product 
and the national product supports the local costs. 

Recognizing the need of roads in a country flooded with 
(American) motor-cars, it is only natural that a tax should 
be imposed to create and maintain such means of transit, and 
what more reasonable than that land-owners whose property 
would benefit by these roads should submit to a “ land- 
improvement ~ tax on the roads in project ? One such road 
from this capital has already been authorized at a cost of 
£14,000 per mile. Five hundred yards are now ready, cemented 
to a width of eleven yards, as a sample, and on the strength 
of this promising beginning the millennium, if miragesque, 
seems near enough to justify in the eves of authority a tax of 
£5 per car that journeys beyond the city boundaries. 

Capital punishment is being much discussed in the South 
American Republics. Argentina already proposes to apply 
the extreme penalty to Government servants in receipt of a 
minimum salary of 30,000 pesos (£2,300), whose defalcation 
shall surpass the sum of 100,000 pesos (£7,500). Brazil 
dallies with the idea. 

The Marquis de Pinedo has torn the veil from the mystery 
of our virgin forests. Flying in his hydroplane ‘ Santa Maria ’ 
from Asuncion in Paraguay over Matto Grosso to Manaos 
and Belém, he has made the unknown interior almost a 
public highway. It is true he and his fellows were prepared 
to put a bullet through their brains in the event of a forced 
landing, but they may have been overstrung at the moment 
with the ill news of the unfortunate experiences of the Uru- 
guayan flying men who did not exactly hit it off with the Moors 
in North-west Africa. There is no doubt that machinery is fast 
dissipating the romance attached to the still relatively remote 
corners of the earth. 

Mr. Ford is much to blame for destroying the homely 
atmosphere of the distant fazendas (coffee plantations). Nowa- 
days the planters are no longer satisfied with a half-yearly 
visit to the nearest town to replenish the ladies’ wardrobes, 
restock the larder, and rehabilitate the local dandies as 
interpreters of the reigning fashion. Nothing suffices now 
less than a bi-weekly run to the * movies.” Formerly the 
happy day’s round and common task ended with an early tea, 
hot milk and biscuits, accompanied by simple games and 
chat enlivened from time to time by the visit of relations or 
even of a mad “ Inglez,”’ sure source of merriment with his 
broken talk and laughable mistakes. Now, no sooner are the 
day’s occupations finished, than the car comes out for a flying 
visit to see Tom Mix or Gloria Swanson. 

The Brazilian is peculiarly sensitive to the inaccurate 
handling of the language of Camoens, and although he will 
good-naturedly assist the struggling foreigner, once con- 
vineed of his sincere desire to speak and write correctly, he 
has no patience with the abuse of its grammar by those who 
should know better or with the unjustifiable ignorance of 
foreign firms that inundate his markets with catalogues in 
Spanish. Nor should the seeker after dolce far niente journey 
hither. Brazil is a good country for the worker, but not for 
the idler.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Your CorRESPONDENT IN BRAZIby 


somely. 


Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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The League 


Lord Cecil on the 


\ E have much pleasure in giving below the substance 

of an interview with Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, 
accorded to a representative of the Spectator before his 
resignation of office, but expressing his views on the present 
and future work of the League somewhat more fully than 
was possible for him in his recently published minute 
to the Prime Minister. 

It is hardly necessary to remind our readers of the great 
services which Lord Cecil has rendered to the League 
since its very inception. With General Smuts he repre- 
sented the British Empire on the Commission which 
framed the League Covenant at the Peace Conference in 
1919, and since 1923 (except during the Labour Govern- 
ment of 1924) he has been one of the British delegates 
at Geneva. Certainly there is no one whose views on the 
League carry more weight. 

The cighth Assembly of the League, which opens its 
sessions on Monday, will be reported on this page by 
our correspondent in Geneva, Meanwhile we open the 
series by recording the views of one of the stoutest 
champions of peace and disarmament in the world, in 
the confident belief that Lord Cecil’s words will not pass 
unheeded, and that public opinion will awake to the 
danger of a race in armaments. 

The nations lisarm or perish, says Lord Cecil. 
These words are not spoken lightly. May we all take 
them to heart and see that we uphold the League and all 


must 


that it means to civilization. 


“Let me congratulate the Spectator,” said Lord Cecil, 
‘on the step it has taken in thus giving regular publicity 
to League of Nations news. Nothing could be more 
useful than that the British public should have placed 
before it in this way plain and dispassionate accounts 
of what the League is actually doing. I cannot help 
delieving, as I certainly hope, that a step which no doubt 
was taken through public spirit will prove to be at the 
same time a piece of thoroughly sound business enterprise. 

* Apart from disarmament, which is and must remain 
the most vital issue in international polities, one of the 
principal subjects to be considered at the 
Assembly of the League will be the recommendations of 
the recent Economic Conference and the effect to be 
given to them by the various Governments concerned. 
Both the eflicacy of the League and the good faith of the 
Governments will be to a large extent decided by the 
manner in which the striking and unanimous findings 
of the Economic Conference are translated into action 
by the different countries in the form of commercial 
treaties and the lowering of tariff barriers. 

“As regards disarmament there will certainly be 
important discussions, for the failure of the Three Power 
Conference has made League action on that subject all 
Hasty action in this grave crisis 


coming 


the more necessary. 
may easily do irreparable harm, but on the other hand 
inaction will be assuredly fatal. Jt is as true as ever 
that the nations must either disarm or perish. 

“ Apart from such outstanding issues as disarmament 
and the Economic Conference, the survey by the Assembly 
of the ordinary routine activities of the League will be 
of importance and interest this year, as it always has 
been in the past. Lord Balfour said as long ago as 1921, 
when the League was only in its infaney, that the mere 
record presented in bald official reports of the detailed 
undertakings of the League was enough to make men 


of Nations 


League Assembly 


marvel at what it had achieved and to make it certam 
that if the League by any misfortune should be destroyed 
another League like it would have to be created the yy xt 
day. That, of course, is much more true in 1927 than jf 
was in 1921. 
have joined the League since then and its activities have 
steadily widened and extended. The whole 
successful experiments in European reconstruction, jy 


Many nations, most notably Germany 
a > 3 
series of 


Austria, in Hungary, in Greece, in Bulgaria, for example, 
has been undertaken since the time when Lord Balf am 
spoke. I venture to hope that even though these sub. 
jects now come before the Assembly largely as matters of 
routine, since in most cases the machinery is working s¢ 
smoothly that no special issue regarding then: arises, 
they deserve in MiCssaves 


Here again 


they will receive the notice 
from Geneva to the daily and weekly Press. 


the Spectator can, and I am sure will, render valuable 
service by giving new publicity to facts which are stil] 
too little appreciated. 

* There are two convictions which I hold with increasing 


firmness. One is that the League cannot afford to stand 
still. 
their conclusion. 


It must carry forward the tasks it has in hand to 
Without necessarily going out to seck 
rate 


new must at refuse no responsibility 


that can properly be laid on it. 
it must co-operate in making the twenty-six articles ol 


ones, it any 


The nations composing 


the Covenant a reality, and not merely an academir 
statement of ideal principles designed to look impressiv 
The Covenant 
the relationship between States. 


on paper. must form the solid basis of 


* That is one necessity. The other, on which IT would 
lav at least equal stress, is that public opinion in ever 
country should) be sufliciently concerned  abx 
League and sufficiently informed regarding the broad 
exert an cllective 


dat 


Technically the League and the delegates who 


outlines of the League's work, to 
infiuence on the policies eoncerted and execut: 
Geneva. 
sit in the Assembly and Council must be appointed by 
the Governments. If that were not so, if the responsibility 
of the Cabinets were not thus engaged, there could be no 
guarantee, it might almost be said there would be no 
probability, that Governments would honour any ayree- 
ments concluded at Geneva. But there is all the difference 
between delegations which take the purely official view 
and nothing else, and the delegations which, while they 
represent Governments and bind Governments, are yet 
conscious of the existence behind those Governments ol 
a popular sentiment and popular convictions cutting 
across party political divisions and calculated to mak 
the men and women who represent their countrics feel 
that they are actually speaking, not merely for a Goveri 
ment, but for a People. 

“It rests of course with the public of the different 
countries to see that this happens. A Government cannot 
be expected to cast about to try to discover what the 
popular sentiment on a particular issue is. The public 
must make itself felt through the normal constitutional 
means in such a way that the Government cannot fail 
to be conscious of its wishes. If that popular concera oy 
the League and its principles gradually developed in 
different countries, then, and only then, wil! full advantage 
be taken of an international mechanism which has already 
shown itself capable of meeting any call made on it if 
only the will to use it on all proper occasions is pres‘ nt.’ 
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Country Life 


§cGAR AND Fisu. 

Ir may be allowable to hold that the Wye is the loveliest and 
one of the purest of our rivers. It is of the West westerly, 
dividing the greenest fields and woods with its broad pools 
and shallows. It is nowhere more talkative of England than 
near Hereford ; and by way of expressing their appreciation 
of its purity fifty-pound salmon have recently been basking 
even in upper pools. 
going the way of the dead rivers, as we may call them, no ene 
But a threat has arisen. A sugar factory is 
to be built near Hereford. Now any sugar factory is a 
welcome addition to home-produced wealth. Sugar has 
saved agriculture in many an English district, as all over the 
Continent. But from the factory, otherwise wholiy beneficent, 
flows out a chemical fluid that is or may be the death of fish, 
as examples from the Kastern Counties’ 


should peison the 


ever imagined. 


even of coarse fish, 
canais are said to prove. If this efilucnt 
Wye, the factory would be self-condemned, 
less good than harm. It is, altogether absurd to 
suppose that science is not 
to purify such an effluent. Indeed. 


would do much 
however, 
advanced to be able 
know that it can 


be effectively screened or filtered. 


suiliciently 


this case 


River. 


Rivers are very imp rtant ured OL Wei lih as well as of 


Tus Doom or Tits 
health and pleasure. It is recorded that at one quay on thie 
value of just 


Tees salmon and sca-trout 
over £20,000. That was in 1923. 
pollution, the valuc 
fishing is extinct on the 
commercial fisheries on the 
Forth, the Girvan, Nith, Di 

we go back to mediaeval times, scores of destroyed fisherics 
could be 


lead and zinc min 


were sold to the 
Two \ 
had sunk to just over 
Irvin 
Wear are dead. 


n and Tyne are all afflicted. If 


‘ars later, owing to 
£1 O00. 
salmon. The 

Clyde, the 


Sulmon 


' ‘ 
once full of 


ovens, by-product 
rubber 
works have all been arraigned A mass 
of evidence of ruinous pollution has been collected by the 


quoted. Effiuents from coke 


works, and dye works, and even 


polluting agents. 


and the Board of Fisheries have con- 
worst cases pure rivers have 
fungus and 


Pure Rivers Society, 
fessed charges. In the 
he ‘ome open 


to the 


sewers, Carrying surface scum 


apparent to both nose and eye. It cannot be too strongly 
insisted that the salvation and restitution of the purity of 
the rivers is a question solely of scientific organization. The 
ition is not. It 





Jaws are suflicient, though their administr: 


is all a question of what the 
Active and decentralized fact 


Germans mean by material 


j ? 
culture. ories— which will be the 
zation— cain 
things aire 
locally poisoned 


Pd * a a: 


mark of the 





newer Civi casily be made to consort 


‘ 


with pure rivers, but as 
treams are 


even the little Southern 


chalk 
Tak Cuancine “ First.’ 

It is many years since so many fields were uncut or in 
tourse of cutting in September. The First is not = aaa what 
itwas. We are told that 


and that this is a vers 


partridges are a diminishing r: in 
bad vear. I have difficulty in 
4 


have seldom if 


genet 1! 
rx rsona ly ] ever 


liome Counties ; 


believing the pessimist 


seen better coveys or more of thein in the 





ind it is reasonable to suppose that the standing crops have 
concealed many others. That wild pheasants are doing 
peculiarly well is unquestionable. Driving round one cen- 
siderable partridge shoot— and making occasional raids into 
the middle —I was impressed by two things that had notiing 
to do with the partridges. One was the execeding bi auty 
f the scene, due Jargely to the immense number of fields 
adorned with stooks. The other was the hunger of the 


P } “ 41 : . 
mucin: MMOTe Than adeci- 
ficld «a most 


ks and tree boughs, 


marauding birds. 
iated 


Manv sheaves were 
chiefly by sparrows and rooks. In one 


elaborate * hide” was made out of stor 


for the ambushed farmer 
flocks of 


erain and stooks hay 


composing a primeval shelter whose 
feld had been invaded by 
lenvth of time both uncut 


open has given the birds a lonver destructive time than usual ; 





pigeons. The extra 


e stood in the 





but IT must believe that this is rooks 
both inately. The 

rticular neighbourhood is certainly 
times what if was. Their 
roosting are one of the standard spectacles of the district. 


not the only reason ; 


have multiplied tnord 
humber of rooks in my pa 
liiree 


and sparrows 


evening evolutions before 


That the Wye was in any danger of 


Tur Robin’s MENTALITY. 

A delightful test of the psycl.clogy of the robin has been 
carried through in two neighbouring counties. A half-open 
nesting box, with two divisions } urtitioned off, was set up in 
the garden. A pair of robins built their proper nest in one 
half, where in due course eggs were laid and young hatched. 
In the other half a dummy nest was built, apparently by way 
of securing the site. This was in Hertfordshire. Would 
Bedfordshire robins behave in a like fashion? To settle the 
question a similar apparatus was put up in a place known to 
be favoured by a pair of robins. They at once accepted the 
offer of the desirable * pitch ” for their nest, but in this case 
filled up the adjoining partition with rubbish that they did 
not trouble to shape into the pattern of a nest. Can anyone 
suggest any motive except the well-known determination of 
the robin not to allow any rival within certain fairly definite 
precincts ? Nesting peregrine falcons (as I have noted in 
South Wales) will net suffer another pair within one and a half 


miles. Nesting 








robins like at least forty yards of elbow room, 
% * % 
Curr or Flowers. 
The cult of flowers advances at an: 


both plants and seed is already enormous. 





Phe industry in 


At Southport recently £10,C00 was taken t on how, 
attended by 80,000 people; and some trade exhibitors 
were snowed under with orders. Ali recorded at lances 
were excelled at the show. met a few years ago an amateur- 
professional who had exhibited for the first time at Chelsea ; 


and he said to me in effect: “ WhatamItodo? Ihave taken 
} aren't a dozen in 


has proved itself 


orders for my dwarf rose; and there 


sixty i 
the country!” The North of England 


j 
even more embarrassingly cager; and perhaps is becoming 
more zcalous for flowers than the flower-loving outh. Yet 
I think I never saw a keener crowd in any flower tent than 


po meg Heath. On the subject ot plants 
reference to a he 1 Pyracantha 
Rogersii (not edee, a as Sie Rogers points out). It may 
interest those who are concerned with this new and attractively 
berricd that cuttings have taken weil, though they 


on the railway after gathering. The heel 


le 


recently at 
I made 





some 





bush 
spent twelve hou 
cuttings did best. 


A Garpvren Festiva. 
One expression of this ga dex 1 zeal is the popularity of new 
e sold at prices round 


Varieties Some of the newest bulbs | 


about 10s. cach to owner and some 


of these vill: 


of all Village gardens 
. 


wers have won a great number of prizes, and the 


best prizes, at central shows in Lendon. I have known 
of very big prices being paid for sony the newer gladiolus, 
and very splendid the flowers arc; but the greatest rural 
successes have been won with the dalilia, which was always 
a favourite in the villages and is now grown to great perfection 
in many gardens scarcely more than a pole square. Owners 
of-country houses could perhaps do more for cottage gardeners, 
Kivery gardener has st luiti most of thrown 





ing of a 
rate by 


away. I should like to repeat a pl 


Garden Day, a festival which al ers should cclel 


or exchanging plants and seeds. On such a day the 





eivin 
owner of the big garden might authorize a list on which 
any visitor should put down what he would like, supposing 
such-or-such a date. Cuttings and seeds 
vell as divided roots. What a deal 


Pruniigs 


it were to spare at 
— be included as 
may be done even with 

% * Z * 


(DEN Propvce. 


W.I. AND Gat 


A new value out of villi curd’ <tracted by 





a Saturday 
out of their 
The post of 
stall is 
the returns are 


some of the women’s section Thes 
afternoon stall, to which sndaieas cc! 
sctal les 


itribute 
fruit. 
sight cf the comely 





1 


superfluity flowers, plants, v« 
is t Lhe Ih 


attractive to passin 





staliholder 





kers: ane 
c<einple—to give 
funds to 
adequately caparisoned for mectings of the 


not great they are chor iwh- to quote one ¢ 
the institute the hepe of accumulating suflicient 
build a hall, 

institute. The scheme is an admirable example of 


W. Beacu Tuomas, 


self-help, 
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Letters to 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LEAGUE 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—May I be allowed to express my entire agreement 
with the position taken up by the Spectator in the controversy 
with Professor Gilbert Murray? The question at issue is in 
my judgment fundamental, and arises from two distinct 
conceptions of the nature of the League. There are many 
who regard the League of Nations as an embryo super-State 
with power to formulate decisions in international disputes ; 
whilst there are others who, like myself, regard the Council 
of the League as a Conference of the Powers seeking to promote 
peace and harmony between the nations by mediation and 
persuasion. To those who hold the latter view the unanimity 
proviso contained in Article 5 is vital. For it requires the 
assent of the disputants, and although the second part of 
Article 15 contemplates a report by members other than those 
who are parties to the dispute, nevertheless this course is 
only permissible if mediation and persuasion have failed to 
bring about agreement. The aim throughout is clearly to 
bring about a settlement by consent, and, failing that, to appeal 
to public opinion asa moralsanction. But anagreed settlement 
is more difficult of attainment when the dispute has become 
public, and questions of national dignity and amour propre 
are involved. 

Though not a League matter, the recent Naval Conference 
illustrates my meaning. There is a genuine desire in all 
parties to promote the most friendly relations with America ; 
and had the question of disarmament been discussed diplo- 
matically before the Conference was staged, an agreement 
would almost certainly have been reached, which would have 
received the support of the Anglo-Saxon nations at an inter- 
national Conference. But with the Press and public of two 
hemispheres accentuating differences, agreement was impossible. 

Or, to take another illustration, most Englishmen are 
convinced that ** Security ’’ can best be attained by a peace 
of reconciliation with Germany and that the armies of occupa- 
tion are a hindrance to that peace. But to debate this question 
in an international assembly would be to divide Europe into 
two conflicting camps. 

The purpose of the League as I see it is to secure an agreed 
peace by mediation, not to frame decisions and enforce them 
by sanctions. The League does not abolish the old diplomacy ; 
it supplements it. 

But nations are grouped, and will always be grouped, 
until the distant day when all men will think and feel alike. 

To bring disputes into publie conflict without previous 
diplomatic preparation is to institute racial, political, social, 
national, and religious antagonisms, and to increase the 
difficulties of an amicable settlement. For it is unfortunately 
true that in respect of certain States of Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe peace can only be preserved if the great 
Powers usurp * the right to settle their neighbours’ affairs ”°— 
diplomatically.— I am, Sir, &e., GrausmM Bower. 

Studwell Lodge, Drowford, Hants. 


THE SLUMS OF CHELSEA 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrxror.] 

Sir,—I have read with interest the letter in your issue of 
August 20th under the above heading. I should like to join 
the writer in putting forward a strong plea to Councils to 
repair the small houses of the poor instead of herding all working 
men “ into great blocks of buildings, where inevitably gardens 
are impossible, and pets forbidden,” and all the little pleasures 
which come from the possession of even the smallest bit of 
open space, and which are so humanizing, are out of the 
question. I know well how nice mothers dread to be in these 
flats. I have talked with many of them. They find it far 
more diflicult to manage their children properly, when there 
is no possibility of any of them getting a little fresh air at the 
front door, or in the backyard. They dread, too, the con- 
tamination of all sorts of badly brought up children, on the 
staircases. Some mothers never let the little ones go down- 
stairs alone. 

We all heard at the time, a year or more back-- when it 
was proposed to pull down a number of small houses in Lime- 


——— 


the Editor 


house and turn the dwellers out—of the misery of the tenant: 
To them it was worth as much as their lives—the smal) back 
yard and the self-contained house. I wrote at the time ¢ 
the Minister of Health, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, and begved 
him to do a fine thing and see that small houses were rebyj)s 
instead of the customary blocks of buildings. He did net 
answer my letter, though he is my cousin, and I am sorry 
to say I have not yet been to see what has been done. fy 
Poplar I hear they have replaced old blocks of small cop. 
demned houses by new ones of the same type, but there the 


feelings and needs of poor people are more considered than iy | 


rich boroughs such as Chelsea and Westminster, wher 


; 
| 
| 


presumably wealthy tradesmen mainly form the Councils, | 
I hope all who understand the value of small houses to the | 


poor will join in protesting that, where they already exist, 
they shall not be done away with. In Westminster, at least 
where the area is ve ry small, and there are many old houses 
I would urge that no more large business premises should }y 
erected, thus covering the ground where the poor have lived, 
and cramming them more and more into over-crowded houses, 
—I am, Sir, &e., ELISABETII 

Harrow. 

[We print our correspondent’s letter as being typical of a 
certain fairly common line of thought among those concerned 
with the deplorable housing conditions of our capital. We 
must emphasize the fact that hit-or-miss methods of dealing 
with the question are worse than useless. There must be 4 
nation-wide inventory of our housing needs and an adjustment 
of the industrial and residential population in the boroughs of 
London and elsewhere based on facts and economic ne 
We fear that in a borough like Westminster the amenities of 
the country cottage will not be available to either rich or poor, 
but we would hazard no opinion as to what is to be built and 
what is to be pulled down until we have more matcrial on 
which to base our judgment. Letters such as this 
correspondent tend to confuse the clear issue, which is 
are we to have a national scheme of slum clearance, witha 
time-limit after which there shall be no more filth and over 
crowding ?—Ep. Spectator.] 


“ADOPT, ADAPT, IMPROVE” 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.| 

Sir,— Your well-meaning contributor, Mr. T. Ernest Jackson, 
in the third article of his series discloses a lamcntable ignorance 
of the methods of modern marketing. If he had taken the 
trouble to verify his facts instead of relying upon the vague 
ideas that centre in his own mind, he might have found that 
advertising is not quite the scapegoat that he would have us 
believe. There is no need for me to go over the ground again, 
for he seems already to know that “ advertising men argu 
that such methods reduce the price of the product to t 
consumer.” The case has been fully dealt with by no Jess an 
authority than Mr. Thomas Russell, President of the Incor- 
porated Society of Advertisement Consultants, in his hook, 
Com mercial Adverlising. Mr. Russell has not found it 
necessary to descend to generalities, but has supported his 
arguments with facts compiled from oflicial Blue Book figures, 
Any process that increases the sale of goods inevitably lowers 
the cost of production, for while ** overhead costs,” rent, rates, 
lighting and so on, up to a point, remain stationary, sales 
increase, by the powerful aid of advertising. 

To say that advertising increases the cost of sclling is 
something like saying that new and more efficient mac!inery 
increases the cost of production. 

But the almost comic inaccuracy of your contributors 
article is where he suggests that the “ consumer must be 
educated to demand what he wants by a standard of quality, 
and not by a proprictary name.” Tow can you educate the 
consumer if it is not permissible to tell him—by advertising ot 
? And how can the consumer demand 4 
if the manufacturer mustn't give the 


COBB, 


ssities, 


of ow 


whe ) 


some other means 
“standard of quality ° 
article a name ?—-I am, Sir, &ce., 
Wittiam T. Moss, 
Ion. Secretary, Incorporated Socicty of 
Advertisement Consultants. 
surrey Street, Strand, WC. 2. 
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THE PRAYER BOOK CONTROVERSY 

[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 

Sin, —Those who, like Mr. C. Sydney Carter, feel that ** loyalty 
to Scriptural truth ” is at stake in the Prayer Book contro- 
yersy, naturally feel bound to oppose the ** Deposited Book ” 
by any lawful means. Those who want peace may ask them 
to consider whether it is Scriptural truth, or the right to 
enforce their own interpretation of difficult texts on others, 
that is at stake. “ Brethren, think it possible that you may 
be mistaken.” 

Mr. Carter declares that several of the changes in the Book 
“are not only without warrant of Holy Writ, but contrary 
to God’s word written.” As the * definite doctrinal changes ” 
that he specifies are Reservation and Prayers for the Dead, 
it is fair to ask him to quote the texts that in his opinion 
forbid either practice. It is not enough to say that ‘no text 
commands either.” 

He pleads for the consciences of good men ; but these good 
men are not, as he admits, asked to believe or do anything 
new. They are asked to leave others free in such ordered 
liberty as authority—after long debate—can allow. A man 
may fairly ask not to be obliged to do what is against his 
own conscience ; but is his conscience to be allowed to say 
that his neighbour must not do what that neighbour finds 
helpful for himself ? 

While there is no change of doctrine in the Deposited Book, 
there is a change of emphasis. * real Objective 
Presence © that were always (pace Mr. Carter) to be found in 
the Prayer Book are now brought forward because they have 
been found helpful to the souls of men. Those satisfied with 
old ways are left in them, and are only asked to allow others 


Doctrines of a 


“salvo jure communionis diversa sentire ~—et agere. 

It is said that in this ** the Church speaks with two voices.’ 
She does on points where all words fail. That is the price 
that has to be paid for the effort to be loval to more than one 
aspect of truth. 

Of course, each school in the Church hopes to see its own 
views prevail, but by force of truth alone. Evangelicals need 
have no fear of expulsion. Their legal position is admittedly 
secure, and if ** episcopal preference, patronage, and pressure” 
could do what Mr. Carter fears 
Catholic Party to-day ! 

What is demanded of all parties in the Church is not so much 


’ 


there would be no Anglo- 


the acceptance of a * via media” (the one phrase I disagree 
with in Professor Relton’s letter), but the recognition that each 
sees an aspect of truth that is complementary and necessary 
to those seen by others.-I am, Sir, &ce., 
Falling House, St. Albans. W. A. Wicram. 
[To the Editor of the Spucrstronr.] 
Sm,—Mr. A. T. letter in dated 


August 27th is chiefly concerned with something which Mr- 


Lawrence's your issue 
Howden said and Mr. Lawrence denies, but as I had not the 
privilege of reading Mr. Howden’s letter, it is difficult to follow 
rather vehement There is one 
sentence, however, which is utterly justification, 
Mr. Lawrence says: * It is generally agreed that the Alterna. 


Mr. Lawrence's denials. 


without 


tive Service is a step further from, and not nearer to, Roman 
Catholic principles.” I am astonished to read this, for no¢ 
only I, but scores of others, have plainly described perpetual 
Reservation and the changes in the Holy Communion Service 
Iam, Sir, &e., 

T.. W. Hi. Insxiw, 


as approximating to the Roman Mass. 
Dunskey, Portpatrich, Wigtownshire. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrator.] 
Lawrence has accused me of perhaps the worst 
fault of which anyone can be guilty who ventures to engage 
in any serious controversy. He alleges against me the use of 
question-begging epithets. Of such he adduces four. These, 
with your permission, Sir, I should like to examine briefly. 


Sin, — Mr. 


1. Counter-Reformation. This I submit is a simple statement of 
matter of fact. The Old Book was drawn up by our Reformers. 
The new one has had its origin in a desire to meet the wishes of those 
who dissent from much of Reformation teaching. LIsubmit that the 
term * counter-Reformation ” is a convenient and accurate term to 
express such a movement. 

2. Kasy-going tolerance. I thought that tolerance was essertially 
ah Casy-going thing. The New Book is intended to be tolerant of 
doctrine which the Old Book was calculated to disavow. Mr. 
«awroence will not, L think, dispute that * easy-going ~ is perhaps 


a redundant term to apply to tolerance. I sincerely hope it is not 
begging any question, 

3. Mediaeval assumptions of authority. That, pace Mr. Lawrence, 
is just the phenomenon with which we are being confronted. In 
effect, we aro told, the Bishops and the National Assembly have 
spoken. Let tho rest kes p silence in the Church. May I point out, 
however, that this has not been hitherto the official attitude of thy 
Church of England? Article XX. declares that it is not lawful for 
the Church to ordain anything that is contrary to God’s Word 
written, And the plain implication is involved that such a peril 
is possible. For Ariicle XLX. affirms that as a matter of history 
certain Churches have erred faith and practice. The 
appeal io huinan authority sits oddly on the brethren who make 
little of the authority of God's Word written. 

4. Two discordant voices. Here, again, we are dealing with 
matters of fact, not of opinion. “ Discord” is defined in the dictionary 
as want of agrecment. Pre: There is want of agreement 
between, for instance, an Anglo-Catholic Christian and a Protestant. 
The Anglo-Catholic Christian did not find that the old Communion 
Service expressed what he wanted to ¢ xpress. That was the sole 


both In 


"Ls ly . 


reason for the formulation of a new one. 

I must leave the attempt to answer Mr. Lawrence's reason- 
ings in the latter part of his letter. All that I am concerned 
about at the moment is to seek that the whole of this unhappy 
dispute may be conducted with a becoming sense of the gravity 
of the issues at stake. Against that canon 1 would not willingly 
or wittingly be an offender.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Russert THowprn. 

St. Peter's Vicarage, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 


WAR AND THE OLD MEN 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,--In his admirable defence in last 
the charge that the Old Men were responsible for the War, 
Mr. St. John Ervine makes one thing quite clear to me, and 
that is that he is not very fond of young men, and particularly 
those who emanate from Oxford and Cambridge. 

Some time ago Mr. St. John Ervine tried, in the columns 
of the Observer, to saddle Oxford with the responsibility for 
the prevalence of a horrid emasculate pronunciation of the 
English language employed by waitresses in tea shops, and 
by the more We at Oxford 
regarded this as a gross libel in no way approaching the 


week's Spectator to 


*refained ~ of our Suburbans. 


truth, and I am sure that most university men will condemn 
the present charge for being equally without foundation. 
That a great many of us approach the world in a critical 
spirit is only natural; fer it would be most unhealthy in us 
to regard with complacency the blood and horror of the 
War, and the chaos caused by labour troubles. Yet to say 
that we bloc, our elders, and whine miscrably 
to anyone who will listen, of our young lives blighted by the 
War, is preposterous. Plays of the type objected to by Mr. 
St. John Ervine appeal very little to the young university 
man of to-day. Their testify to their 
admiration of the works of such elderly gentlemen as Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. No! Such plays as The 
Fanatics appeal to quite a different public—a public which 


blame, en 


bookshelves alone 


Galsworthy. 


revels in the spectacle of an immaculate young hero, who, 
having been disturbed in the embraces of a half-naked chorus 
girl, rails against his father for being the cause of his own 
and the world’s ills. 
I suggest that this public talks with the accent that Mr. 
St. John Ervine has attributed to Oxford !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Francis Fintert, 
Sandford House, Wareham, Dorset. 


[To the Editor of the Sprctrator.] 
Sir,—In last week’s issue of the Spectator there appeared an 
article by Mr. St. John Ervine entitled * War and the Old 
Men,” which, to my mind, might have been called more aptly, 
* War Upon Young Men.” Since I am only a schoolboy of 
cighteen, I naturally feel diflident of criticizing the opinions 
of a writer who is so well known, but nevertheless a profound 
disagreement with his views compels me to do so. 

In the first place, I should like to suggest that when Mr. 
Ervine wishes to demonstrate the sentiments of youth, he 
should quote something more reliable than a play, especially 
when it is written by an author who, as he himself points out, 
is middle-aged. 

Iie says that he 
young gentlemen at Oxford and Cambridge who 


cannot find any justification for those 


vo about,’ 
he is told, © informing their fricnds that their lives have been 
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wrecked and ruined by the old,”’ since, says he, they were not 
of an age to have served in the War. Do such * young 
gentlemen ” exist in appreciable numbers ? 

Moreover, I am inclined to think that the lives of many of 
these “young gentlemen ”’ can have been ruined, although they 
were not old enough to serve. Can it be that Mr. Ervine has 
never heard of war babies, nervous from birth from the 
mental strain their mothers were suffering.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. A. Bax. 

Radstock Rectory, Bath. 

[We gladly print this letter from a young reader of the 
Spectator. We believe in both the younger 
generation and the older generation to express their views 
on public questions.—-Ep. Spectator.] 


encouraging 


[To the Editor of the Specratron.] 
S1r,—Mr. St. John Ervine’s article in your last issue is welcome 
for its fair-mindedness. But wider issues than the War are 
raised for thinking folk. 

In English public affairs the more thi 
men do not get a fair chance. The average age of the director, 
of business concerns is higher than it should be. Important 
directorates should have at least member. The 
same is true of our benches of magistrates. Why should ene 


have to be fifty or sixty before he, or she, is thought of as a 


ughtful of our young 





one young 


possible Justice of the Peace? There are theological colleges 
where even senior students have no vote on important issues 
upon which they will be called to administer—possibly in 
a matter of months. 

Representation aceording to numerical strength is not 
But the infinite number of daily decisions, which 
tell in general development, register in the main the dreams 
of the old, untouched by the visions of the young.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epward WEAVER. 


24 Devonshire Gardeis, Cliftonvilic, Margate. 


desirable. 


OUR “SURPLUS” WOMEN 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

With reference to the large surplus ef women in the 
United Kingdom it may be well to consider that in Western 
Canada—that is, the three Prairie Provinces and _ British 
Columbia—there are roughly 200,500 more men than women, 
many of whom are men from England and Scotland, now 
farming and particulariy desirous of obtaining a wife but 
cannot. The Australian census will show a somewhat similar 
difference in the sexes. That this enormous ::umber of women 
and men are doomed to celibacy is truly pathetic, net to say 
bad policy from an Empire settlement view, unless something 
is done, and that promptly, to remedy the matter. 

The loss of so many of our fine young men in the War, 
I need hardly say, was calamitous, but thoughtlessly to waste 
an even greater number of our women is, to say the least, 
positively foolish, when a remedy could be found without 
serious difficulty. Mock modesty must be eliminated and 
the matter handled with plain busincss methods.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wa. Tuomson. 

Poe, Alberta. 


Sir, 


IRISH LAND PURCHASE 

{To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—It is stated in the Press that Mr. Cosgrave said that 
a national lean will be required fer Ireland befere the end 
of this year. 

The Spectator has written a good deal akcut Treiand, but 
never anything that was not to her advantage to lay to heart ; 
hence that journal was banned during the rebellion in that 
country. 

In regard to the Spectators circulation and influence, it 
is as you know highly regarded by all right-thinking people 
in America ; and scarcely a month passes but a letter appears 
in your correspondence columns notifying its appearance 
aut some most remote part of the earth. And permit me 
further to give thi: 
A few years ago, having to wait at Ramsgate, I visited the 
fine Carnegie Library. On the reading recom table was the 
Spectator case, which on opening I found was empty. On 
leaving the library, I saw the librarian ard mentioned that 


testimony as to its home appreciation. 


— ae 


the Spectator was missing. “ Yes,” he said, “this week’, 
has been stolen.’ I said, “One could understand an 
illustrated paper being taken—but the Spectator!” jy, 
replied, ** You would be surprised at the number of people 
who read that paper.” 

A nation’s credit or reputation, like an individual's, j, 
everything in the money market. It was recently stated 
in the Press that English people were particularly cordially 
received in Berlin for the that the 
loan of over three millions had been oversubscribed withiy 
a few minutes of its Not from love for Germany, 
or in forgetfulness of the past, but simply because Germany 
is peying her debts and doing what is right to establish he 
credit by fair dealing all round. 

The Irish Free State the 
preperty, collects the rents after knocking off twenty-five 
per cent., charges for collecting and hending them to the 
landlord's agent, who on his paré deducts five per cent. from 
them for just handing them on to the owner. ‘The landlord 
mmay not sell his property except by its being vested in the 
tenants and at twelve to fifteen years’ purchase 
reduced rent only, the property being worth, if anything, 
rather more than twenty years’ purchase upon the old rent 
—the rate at which Engiand paid for voluntary sales under 
the Land Act. Such treatment must react upon the naticnal 
credit in the injustice done. ‘* But,” it may be said, “ you 
are fortunate in getting anything at all.” I it 
hat only affects the national credit all the more. 
to trust them ? 


reason recent Germay 





offer, 


takes or confiscates landlord's 


4 , +! 
upon tie 


agree; bu 


\\ ho is 


It is short-sighted policy, and there is no financial excuse 
for it; for the Irish Stock to be issued in payment is all 
to be backed by burdened England. Meanwhile no mortgages 
loans are called in by banks; and all that 
Let Ireland settle 


ean be issued ; 
capital is kept from national circulation. 


up honourably with property owners; let them have their 
money—even the little that is to come to them. ‘The in- 
stalment payments of the tenants would afford a very large 


income for the Free State Exchequer. And above all, that 
nation’s credit would be better established.—I am, Sir, dc, 
A Forty-Five YEARS’ READER. 


FIELDS AND TUBERCULOUS 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


PLAYING 


Sir,—All who care for the well-being of the nation’s children 
will feel grateful for the warm response, from many quarters, 
to the Duke of York’s national appeal for playing fields 
But may I point out that there are in our elementary 

thousands of children suffering from 


Chools 


to-day tens of latent 


tuberculosis and anaemia, whose needs are not met even 
by the most adequate supply of the playing fields necessary 
for games, in which healthy children can take part? Sir 


George Newman's last report gives the number as over 
57.000 for 1925, an increase of 14.000 over the number of such 
Then, too, we have an alarming 


who in 


children recorded for 192-4. 


number of rheumatic children, many cases require 
special treatment for the heart trouble which prevents the 
little sufferers from taking part in the ordinary games suitable 


and necessary fer healthy childhoed. 


Twenty years ago a beginning was made in a mo rent 
for open-air recovery schools for tuberculous and otherwise 
delicate children, when the Woolwich Co-operative Socicty, 


at my suggestion, lent the recreation ground ontheir Bosiall 
Estate to the L.C.C. for an experiment with some 120 children. 
Although the experiment was deemed a success, and tlic lead 
thus given was followed by Bradford and other towns, much 
yet remains to be done, as Sir George Newman's figures and 
the reports of local schooi medical officers show. 


May I suggest that in the appeal now being made thy 


of such children may well find a place? Generous donors 
are giving land for playing fields. Land unsuited for playing 


fields may be admirably adapted for a site for an o; 


recovery school. For example, a sunny slope, wooded, if 
with pine trees se much the better, might with the necessary 
clearances for open-air ** class rooms,” ete., be highly suitable 


for a scheol where tuberculous and otherwise delicate children 
might receive the necessary treatment, involving propers 
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regulated rest, exercise, and diet, combined with such tuition 
as the medical officer approved. 

Gifts of such sites might be the means of encouraging local 
Education Authorities to extend their activities in this direction 
to the great benefit of the children concerned. Needless to 
say, open-air recovery schools should be away from slum 
areas, and road transport utilized for the conveyance of the 
children. 

We are told by medical authorities that given the conditions 
in which the bacilli of tuberculosis cannot live, the disease 
could be wiped out. Tuberculosis is also notifiable as infee- 
tious—a fact to be borne in mind by parents of healthy school 
children. We are also told that, if cases are taken in the 
early stages, the tissue injured by the bacilli can be healed 
when, especially in the young, new tissue is formed. 

At the Mansion House Dinner held in July of last year, 
on behalf of the funds for the Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, of which the Prince of Wales is President, 
it was stated that 50,000 die annually from the disease in 
Britain, while over a million are annually permanently incapaci- 
tated—becoming a burden to themselves and the community. 

At this time we hear much of the need for migration within 
the Empire, and Mr. Baldwin tells us of the willing hands 
here in Britain, which must be brought to the empty spaces 
jn Canada. But the willing hands and the spirit of adven- 
ture must be accompanied by healthy bodies, free from the 
tuberculous taint. For stringent regulations of the authorities 
in Canada—and other Dominions also—tell us that their 
young and growing countries are not to be used as dumping 
grounds for tuberculous derelicts and semi-derelicts, to the 
number of which, by neglecting our tuberculous school children, 
we seem bent upon adding. 

Surely a wise and therefore generous expenditure in the 
direction indicated will prove a highly profitable national 
investment ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mary Brinces Apams. 

London. 


HISTORY, ROME, AND CANTERBURY 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—A widening interest in history to-day is receiving 
inspiration from commemorations, pilgrimages and pageants ; 
and the custodians of historic places—cathedrals, castles and 
the like—are co-operating with others in making history live. 
In thus making history real, we are really making history; 
but we are also in danger of reviving ancient quarrels. An 
unfortunate instance was the use made of the celebrations at 
York in commemoration of the baptism of Edwin, king of 
Northumbria, to arouse a denominational issue. There is, 
however, a way of regarding the respective claims of the 
Anglican and Roman Churches in England which is uncon- 
nected with ancient quarrels ; and I would respectfully offer 
this view as a healing and reconciling thought. 

Underlying the arguments of either side is the idea that the 
true Catholic Church in England is confined to one stream of 
corporate life: but a stream may separate into two, and 
both streams continue to flow from the one source. That is 
what happened to Catholic Christianity in Elizabethan 
England. May we not, therefore, replace the idea of a single 
stream of Catholic life confined to one body, by positing the 
principle of what may be called spiritual descendance ? 

An analogy from national life may be helpful. In the 
eighteenth century, the national life of Britain bifurcates, 
the two branches develop distinctively as the United Kingdom 
and the United States; neither can claim to be exclusively 
the true branch ; both can legitimately claim to spring from 
the same root. So with the Anglicans and Romans ; history 
can trace their separation into two distinctive bodies, but 
charity demands that both shall be regarded as children of 
their common mother, the Mediaeval Church. Neither can 
disinherit the other, for both are heirs to the one heritage, 
which is the Catholic religion. Some parts of the heritage 
are now mainly in Anglican possession, others have devolved 
to the Roman Church. For example, the ancient cathedrals 
and churches of England are almost entirely in Anglican 
hands, because their Church was legally continuous with the 
English Church before the Reformation. The monastic life, 
however, abandoned by Anglicans at the Reformation (though 
since revived in the nineteenth century), was carried on by the 


Romans. But the bulk of the Catholic heritage, its Creeds, 
Sacraments and historic ministry, was handed on to both; 
and since the heritage was chiefly spiritual, and only to some 
extent material, the spiritual wealth of the Catholic religion 
was not diminished by being shared, but multiplied ; for in 
Spiritual values, division is multiplication. 

Both bodies, therefore, should be regarded as co-heirs in a 
rich inheritance, not rival claimants to a disputed estate. The 
exclusive claim, whether made by the Anglican, or by the 
Roman, Church to be the sole, direct representative of the 
Mediaeval Church in this land, cannot really be justified by 
the facts. The view I have suggested, that of a joint heirship 
in a great possession, replacing the older view of exclusive and 
sole continuity, is one which, it is hoped, will gain ground ; for 
it is the view to which both our increasing knowledge of the 
past and our widening vision in the present alike seem toe 
point.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. H. DUNKLEY. 

2 High Street, Homerton, E. 9. 


TELEPHONE DEVELOPMENT 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Si1r,—Your issue of June 4th has a very interesting article by 
Mr. Norman Angell. With regard to telephone development, 
the history is characteristic of Government action. 

Eighty years ago some companies made electric telegraphs, 
About fifty-eight years ago the Government by Act of Par- 
liament bought the telegraphs and established a monopoly. 
Private enterprise then invented the telephone and proceeded 
to serve the public with this marvellous instrument. The 
Government took legal action, declaring that the telephone 
violated their electric monopoly. Finally a compromise was 
made ; the telephone companies were allowed to continue if 
they paid a heavy annual tax on each instrument. 

The companies then proceeded to develop this great work, 
so the Government in alarm got Parliamentary sanction te 
purchase the telephone on terms which made it unprofitable 
for the companies to lay out capital to extend the business. 
After some lingering years the Government completed the 
purchase and took possession. The engineers would like to 
extend and develop the great work, but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, like all such Chancellors all over the world, 
collars the cash for his own immediate needs, so development 
must wait.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARNOLD LupTON. 

% Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


BLAKE AND SWEDENBORG 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—May a lifelong student of the works of Emanuel 
Swedenborg be allowed to comment on the article on William 
Blake in your issue of August 13th ? Whilst there is * order 
and system,” as your reviewer rightly states, in Swedenborg’s 
account of the life after death, given, so he states, “ from 
things heard and seen,”’ no one who has read with open mind 
his work on Heaven and Hell and the Intermediate State can 
accept the statements of the article :— 

** Swedenborg’s angels were nerveless.... His heaven was 
not alluring, and his hell, when one grew accustomed to its smells, 
was as much more exhilarating than heaven as the village public 
house than the village church.” 

In the chapter on the power of the angels, Swedenborg 
states :— 

‘* The power of angels in the spiritual world is so great that if I 
were to adduce all the examples of it which I have seen, they would 
exceed belief. If anything there makes resistance and ought to 
be removed because it is contrary to Divine order, they cast it down 
and overturn it by a mere efiort of will and by a look; ... but 
all the power they have is from the Lord, they are powers only 
so far as they acknowledge their dependence on Him.” 

This is not the description of “ nerveless *”’ beings. 

As to heaven, as described by Swedenborg, being “ not 
alluring,” it is difficult to imagine what life more attractive 
to an upright mind can be imagined than that described in 
the exquisite chapters on the peace and innocence? of the 
angels, and in those on the mansions of heaven, the employ- 
ments of the angels, and heavenly joy and happiness, arising 
chiefly from love to the Lord and the neighbour expressed 
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in a life of delightful service, of the kind for which each is 
perfectly filled. 

As to hell, Swedenborg maintains that the language of the 
Bible on the subject is symbolic, that the fires of hell are 
the evil passions that rage in the souls of those who have 
deliberately chosen evil rather than goodness as their life's 
love, together with the torments these cause and the reactions 
they provoke from associates in whom the same passions 
hold sway, in a society of people all consumed by self-love 
and the lust of domineering over others—hardly an “ ex- 
hilarating ” picture. 

“Their inner minds are full of deadly hatred against one another, 
while they laugh in their hearts at all justice and sincerity and at 
the Divine Being Himself.” 

As to the statement that Swedenborg taught that God is not 
the Creator of everything in the universe, one has only to 
read the fine chapter on God the Creator in his True Christian 
Religion to see that the statement is totally incorrect. The 
misconception has probably arisen owing to the distinction 
Swedenborg draws between what is according to the Divine 
Will and the Divine Permission in both creation and 
providence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. G. 
Les Pléiades, sur Vevey, Switzerland. 


al ny ere) _ ‘ 7 ’ wre? 
IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT” 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Paul M. Paine’s attribution, in your issue of 
August 6th, of the phrase, “the irrepressible conflict,” 
once familiar in connexion with the “ Great Controversies” 
over slavery, to Wm. H. Seward is the usual one, even with 
historians in the United States. 

Mr. Lincoln, in a speech in Cincinnati, Ohio, September, 
1859 (Political Debates between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen 
A. Douglas ; also the two great speeches of Abraham Lincoln in 
Ohio in 1859. The Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1894), said (p. 309) :— 

“T have alluded in the beginning of these remarks to the fact 
that Judge Douglas has made great complaint of my having 
expressed the opinion that this government * cannot endure per- 
manently, half slave and half free.” He has complained of Seward 
for using different language, and declaring that there is an * irre- 
pressible conflict’ between the principles of free and slave labour. 
... Since that time Hickman of Pennsylvania expressed the 
same sentiment. 

* . ,. . But neither I, nor Seward, nor Hickman is entitled to 
the enviable or unenviable distinction of having first expressed 
that idea. That same idea was expressed by the Richmond 
Enquirer in Virginia in 1856, quite two years before it was expressed 
by the first of us.” 


“THE 


The editor of the Enquirer was Roger A. Pryor, who was 
the originator of the famous phrase, “ The Irrepressible 
Conflict.” He became a general in the Confederate Army, 
and after Appomattox went to New York, and practised law. 
He was of counsel in the notorious Tilton-Beecher case : and 
he became later a Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York. 

Biographers of Lincoln, including Lord Charnwoecd, and 
both American and English historians appear to have been 
ignorant of who originated the best-known appellation in 
America of the slavery question.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARMISTEAD CuurcHILL, GorDON, 

405 East Beverley Street, Staunton, Virginia, 


TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN BOOKS 
[Yo the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sir,—In the notice of Tales from Balzac, published in the 
Spectator of August 27th, your reviewer states that the transla- 
tions contain few errors ; and, as he has expressed this opinion, 
I should be interested to know the nature of the errors in 
question, because I am assured by my “ readers” that the 
volume has not so much as a comma out of place. 

Your reviewer observes that ** Balzac might gain readers in 
England if a really good prose artist would devote some years 
to making him, too, into an English classic.’ Yes, that is 
possible ; but the projects and activities of publishers are 
underestimated if it is thought that some of us have not 
at times tried to obtain translations of foreign books by 
recognized prose artists ; and, in this connexion, I remember 


hearing my friends Joseph Conrad and Cunninghame Graham 
discussing at a Juncheon-party the badness of the translatigy 
of one of Blasco Ibaiiez’s novels. I said to them: * Suppos 
I had a Polish novel, or a Spanish novel, to translate, would 
either of you do it on the terms you receive for origina) 
work?” “Certainly not,” they replied emphatically : by 
which they meant to convey their surprise that I shou 
suggest they might put aside their work in order to render inty 
{nglish a book by a foreign author. 

This shows the attitude of two prcse artists toward 
translations, and I think reviewers might bear this in ming 
before commenting adversely, as they often do, on the 
professional translator's work ; for we do not appear to haye 
in England any man of letters like Prosper Mérimée to perform 


this service for foreign authors, as he did for Turgueniey ang 


others.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EVELEIGH Nasu, 
[Our correspondent is scarcely fair to Mr. A. Teixeira de 
Mattos and to Mr. Scott Moncrieff, who have made Macterlinck 
and Proust available to the English-speaking world~ 
Ep. Spectator.] 


STENDHAL IN ENGLISH 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—May I suggest to “A Life Member” that the verb 
miner means not only to undermine but to explore.—l an, 
Sir, &e., C. K. Scorr Moncrierr, 
Interlaken. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sir,—The inscription quoted by your correspondent last 
week is certainly of interest ; but it will not support those 
who hold that the Latin © was pronounced in any of the 
ways in which we pronounce 8S. The form LUSIUS was 
never a variant of the familiar praenomen LUCIUS, but is 
itself a genuine and blameless Latin name, by no means 
unknown in the annals of Imperial Rome. Those who read 
Tacitus will recall Lusius Geta; and Lusius Quictus is 
mentioned by Cassius Dio. 

However that may be, the Greek transliteration of such names 
should place the matter beyond doubt—or shall we be told 
that the Greek kappa too was pronounced as S ?—I am, Sir, &ey 

RONALD SYME 


France Lynch, Siroud. (Oriel). 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,-May not Mr. Warren’s reading of the * 
inscription be at fault? ‘*MVO” is difficult, but separat 
the **M” from the * VO” and join the * VO” to “ Lusius” 
and the officials name becomes M. Volusius. Volusius 
as a name will occur to all who remember a certain poem of 
Catullus about the Annals of Volusius. There is, therefore, 
no reason to suppose that Lucius was pronounced as Lusius, 
at least on the evidence of this inscription._-I am, Sir, &c., 
C. W. Bropnies. 
5 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 2. 


more inyvolved* 


THE BOILING OF COFFEE 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 

Sir,—Mr. A. G. Grenfell’s illuminating letter in the Spectator 
of July 16th, on the making of coffee, suggests that the 
physics of tea-making are not as simple as they may appeal 
to the casual drinker. At the sea-level we use boiling water, 
at a temperature of 212°, with excellent results ; ascending 
a mountain, the water may boil at 205°, and again the 
results are good. Supposing now we return to sea-level and 
make tea with water at a temperature of 205 


seem, then, that boiling is the essential condition. Is it 
possible that latent heat may play a part in extracting the 
flavour of the tea? Perhaps some scientific tea-drinket 
with a laboratory at his disposal, will brew some tea with 
water boiled at a temperature of, say, 60°, and fayour US 
with the results of his experiment.—_I am, Sir, &c., 
Cedarvale, B.C, A. R. Barrows , 
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John St. Loe Strachey 





Turse columns are not the place where a writer's 
personal feelings of affection or grief can decently 
be exposed ; still less fit are they as a vehicle for sympathy 
with those for whom he feels it most deeply, for, the 
greater their loss, the more intimate their grief, the 
more must their sorrow shrink from the harsh light of 
publicity and plead for a veil of tender reticence. But 
even those who cared most for St. Loe Strachey and 
would most dearly wish to respect the feelings of 
those whe mourn him most nearly, can realize that 
readers of the Spectator might claim that some who 
knew him longer or better than most of them could know 
him, should try to give them pictures of him as he lived. 
One reason why they may claim it is that probably 
they have involuntarily formed a picture, although, 
may be, they never saw his figure nor heard his voice. 
For seldom can a paper have been more obviously 
inspired and pervaded by its editor’s mind and character 
than the Spectator was in the years before the War. 

Asa boy he tasted country life, good talk and literature, 
and foreign travel. All his life these were his chief 
joys and occupations, always shared in a closely united 
family life ; for he was * domestic ” by instinct and by 
habit. The Strachey family has been largely and 
honourably represented in India since the days of 
Clive and this widened the family traditions beyond 
Somerset and quickened his interest in Imperial 
questions. All these early interests were not affected, 
for better or worse, by the influence of any Public 
School life. The first real change was to Oxford, and 
there, though he made some strong and lasting friend- 
ships, he neither left much mark nor bore himself signs of 
the impressions that she leaves on most of those who 
benefit by what she gives. His later affection for 
Oxford seemed one that might have been felt for any 
home of youth, any place where young minds are 
bursting from the bud. Yet there was another tie 
with her. To Oxford his sons were sent from Eton, 
and there the promise of the elder was cut off by death. 

Then came London, the Bar, journalism and the 
Spectator; a most happy marriage and family life 
in Surrey sharing the week with his work in London, 
with an annual holiday, usually spent abroad. It 
was an astonishingly vigorous and full life, in which 
he yet found time for a vast amount of varied reading ; 
old books such as his favourites, the Elizabethans and 
Pope, translations from the Classics and new books on 
political or other topical subjects. His activity in 
politics beyond directing and expressing the views of 
the Spectator led to his contesting a Scottish University 
seat as a Unionist Free Trader, but he never had the 
opportunity of proving himself a successful Member of 
Parliament. Whatever he did he did with an eager 
zest that delighted even opponents. He had a wonder- 
fully open mind that was always ready to find something 
worth attention from unformed boys and girls or 
uneducated men and women. Youth and its unbiased 
opinions always appealed to him. Convention had for 
its own sake no attraction. Sometimes, when he 
flouted convention, when, perhaps, he designed and 
wore a new uniform, it was easy to laugh at him, but 
those who laughed heartily loved him no less; if any 
laughed without affection, they did not understand and 
do not count. Novelty in anything prejudiced him 
in its favour unless it was directly contrary to some 
great principle that he held dear. 

In his country life a new method of building was far 
more enthralling than any sport. He did enjoy hunting, 
but the riding that he liked best was on a small horse or 
pony. Healways advocated small, cobby horses as best 
for staying power and sureness of foot. Thus he used to 
ride about the Surrey Downs exploring new paths or 
showing them to the “Surrey Guides” whom he 
invented in case war should penetrate Southern England. 


Yet twenty-five years ago he was also the owner of 
that novelty, a motor ear. 

In politics and economics the principle that called 
out his greatest energy, and whose advocacy in the 
Spectator made his influence really important, was 
that of free exchange. He made his paper the greatest 
opponent of Tariff Reform that existed. He enabled 
the Unionist Free Traders to exert their power and 
for the time, at any rate, to kill Protection and Colonial 
Preference. As for Preference as a policy, he was 
a great Imperialist in the best sense and felt passionately 
that to bind an Empire by the bickering and huckstering 
over tariffs and trade bargains, instead of by nobler 
sentiment, was both contemptible and mad. His 
devotion to freedom was not limited to the sphere 
of trade. He hated the idea of a Socialistic bureaucracy 
encroaching upon any freedom of the British subject. 

That was the most prominent service he did for his 
country. Another that must be reckoned highly was 
his work for cheaper building, particularly in rural 
housing. Then there was his creation of the ** Veterans,” 
the registration of trained men who had left the colours. 
By this it was said without great exaggeration in 1914 
that he, a single man, had in effect added 250,000 men 
to the available forces of the Crown. This brings us 
to the War, into which he plunged with burning patriotic 
zeal and unquenchable optimism. To some this optimism 
seemed evxalté or to imply insensibility to the horrors of 
war. Really it was both natural and deliberate. He 
was always looking to the end of the struggle and 
determined that his influence should keep up _ the 
spirits of his countrymen through the long ordeal. 
That was no mean service. 

To his life up to the War we might apply some 
lines that he wrote of a friend, who 

** Sees his past days safe out of Fortune's pow’r, 
Nor dreads approaching Fate’s uncertain hour : 
Reviews his life, and in the strict survey 
Finds not one moment he could wish away, 
Pleased with the series of each happy day.” 

But the picture is not complete yet. We would 
fain that it were, for the years after 1916 were on the 
whole sad in spite of some bright gleams, sad at any 
rate to those who love to dwell upon the earlier, truly 
happy years. It was plain that the War led him to 
strain his physical and nervous system beyond human 
endurance. No proof more grievous to those who cared 
for him of the severity of the illness that attacked him 
could be needed than to see him then listless, almost 
idle day after day. He grew worse and looked death 
in the face. Then came an _ unexpected recovery. 
We must be thankful for the ten years’ respite, for at 
times the old zest for life seemed to return. He did get 
pleasure from again actively taking part in affairs, 
although spasmodically, and there was one unalloyed 
delight, namely, his last visit to Canada and the United 
States, of which he enjoyed every minute. But 
through these years it was not the old St. Loe. By the 
side of efforts to regain the old eagerness, to be up 
and doing something new every day, was a new tendency 
to throw off responsibilities and to make time for rest ; 
a wise moderation that pointed out a change. He could 
not count so surely on himself to concentrate the 
keenness of his brains on forming a far-seeing judgment 
or to keep the consistency of his views against pressure 
or persuasion. He was no longer the adept follower 
of his beloved Halifax in keeping an even keel. 

Last spring he sought health in a journey to South 
Africa and came home smitten by a return of the old 
malady, alas! not to be overcome this time. The 
country should long remember gratefully that old 
St. Loe Strachey whom death will never drive out of the 
hearts or memories of those who knew him best. 

AmIcvus. 
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“An eager, earnest, pointed spirit.’ Such St. 
Loe Strachey. A naked flame of life scemed always 
to be burning in him, unshaded by the slightest diflidence, 
undimmed by the slightest fear. Incapable of languor, 
incapable of melancholy, with the restlessness which 
belongs to zeal—those who remember him as a your 


man remember him as a youth apart. 


was 


ha 
1s 


The second son of a Somersetshire squire, he was not 
put through the mill, but was brought up chiefly at 
home, in a fine old house, with, as he was fond of saying, 
“a largish library.” It was hereditary in his family to 
be unconventional. ‘* Not odd for a Strachey,” was said 
a hundred years ago of one of his ancestors. Not rich 
enough to do nothing, not poor enough to suffer from the 
insistent drive of never avoidable labour, the family 
had mixed traditions. 
India, the the Law 
Courts all came into the crowded background of their 
ancestral dreams. 

His father, Sir Edward Strachey, might have been 
described as a squire of letters, carrying out what were 
then considered the duties of a country gentleman, 
and reading and writing for pleasure. Judging from his 
son’s picture, he seems to have had an intense notion of 
the importance of happiness. He dreaded for his boys 
the rigours of school life as much as he mistrusted the 
intellectual ideals of the public english 
literature should be, he thought, the foundation upon 
which an English boy’s mind and character should be 
formed. St. Loe grew up with a passion for reading, 
and with hardly any knowledge of Latin or Greek, 
or indeed of any language but his own. The first piece 
of luck which came to him in a wonderfully lucky life 
was his nurse, who used to read him to sleep with the 
great poets, so that he ** dreamed in numbers ” before 
their meaning came to him. A little later he used to 


professional and aristocratic 


Somersetshire countryside, and 


schools. 


get up very early in the morning, go and sit in * the 


great parlour’ at Sutton, take down books of poetry, 
preferably Byron or Shelley, and “race through their 
pages in a delirium of delight.’ The growth of his mind 
and imagination upon this intensive feeding was very 
vigorous, and he tells, in the Adventure of Living, of an 
experience which occurred to him as a little boy which 
set a mark upon him for life, and apart from which his 
character cannot be Standing in the 
passage outside his nursery at Sutton Court, he describes 
himself as suddenly a prey to an overwhelming sensation. 
He was literally beside himself, ** a naked soul in sight 
of what I must now call the * All, the Only, the Whole, 
the Everlasting.” Into this * All”’ he had no sense of 
absorption, * rather it was the amplest exaltation and 
magnification of Personality that it is possible to 
conceive.” There came to the child * a sudden realiza- 
tion of the appalling greatness of the issues of living.” 
At the same time he felt himself fully ** equal to his 
fate,” not only immortal, ** but capax imperii, a creature 
worthy of a heritage so tremendous.” 


understood. 


Though his tutors taught him on the lines his father 
pointed out to them, and though his father was guided 
by the boy’s inclinations and gave him plenty of leisure to 
scour the country on a pony, in no sense of the phrase 
did he and his brothers run wild. His father 
showed them an example of fine manners, and _ his 
mother, a sister of John Addington Symonds, and a 
woman who made an art of life, studying both to 
please and be pleased, “ added that burnish without 
which good manners lose half their power.’ At Oxford 
he was from first to last supremely happy, though by his 
own account the Dons never liked him, never had a kind 
word for him. They never forgave his unconventional 
education, though his fellow-students seem not to have 
troubled in the least about his unschooled condition of 
mind. 

A little later on, when he had left Oxford behind him, 


ever 


the charm of his personality seemed quite irresistible to 
men of an older generation. They warmed both hands 
at the flame of his vitality, and listened 
the flow of his talk. Young people, however, looked at 
him more critically. They thought he placed himself in 
the limelight, in a manner to throw other people into 
the shade, not always recognizing, as their fathers did, 
that the light shone from his own personality, so that he 
could not help being conspicuous. 


spellbound to 


From 1886 onward the Spectaior became the pivot of 
his life. Long before his position on the Paper was 
known to outsiders, while he was still only writing 
weekly leaders, and for editor in 
turn, he knew that the Spectaior would eventually be his. 
Richard Hutton and Meredith Townsend, among their 
intimates, spoke of him as the heir-apparent, before 
The story of 
might 
almost say of the wills of these two middle-aged men, 
not given to “take fancies,” is told 
his autobiography, wherein he pays to his two old editors 
noble tribute. When, 
of apprenticeship, their mantle fell upon him, he carried 
on the Spectator upon their lines, with a difference. 
He knew the world as they never knew it. His marriage, 
his gifts, and his amazing luck brought him into contact 
with all the famous men of his day, and through his 
wife’s mother, a daughter of Nassau Senior, he imbibed, 
at first hand, the tradition of all the men of 
distinction—a fortune indeed for a journalist. 

We are still too near the War to make it necessary 
to remind our readers how patriotic was the part that 
he played in it. After it was over, never stirred 
from his conclusion that it was inevitable. He refused, 
as he said, to apologize for it in any shape or form. 
He was intensely proud of it, and if such a thing may 
be said without sinister meaning, he intensely enjoyed it. 
For St. Loe Strachey the dramatic element in life could 
never be eliminated. It enhanced triumphs, it 
softened its tragedies. He saw life, not out of the window 
as a bare reality, but in that mirror which the dramatic 
imagination holds up to nature. That is only to say 
that he was a great journalist. 

The War ruined his health, but he took that ruin in 
perfect good part, still determined to enjoy life, still 
believing in his luck. Certainly, in one very serious 
particular, his faith bore him out. During a period 
full of political crises, when he was too ill to edit, 
he had Mr. J. B. Atkins standing at the helm of the 
Paper. No sooner had the doctors proclaimed him 
out of immediate danger, than he began to work again. 
“T am out of the condemned cell now,” he said gaily 
to the present writer, adding with all his old eagerness 
and earnestness, “but, you know, it’s not so bad in 
there.” 


* supplving,” each 


he had completed his first year’s work. 
his instantaneous conquest of the hearts, one 


dramatically in 


# most after some dozen years 


earlier 


he 


its 


A word should perhaps be said about his attitude to 
theology. He was content to remain within those 
stately precincts of English Broad Churchism whose 
windows give upon the sunnier side of doubt. ‘These 
words from his autobiography show how he expected 
to meet death :— 

** IT who have always been an explorer at heart am getting 
near the greatest exploration of all. There are only two or 
three more bends of the stream, and I shall shoot out into 
that lake or new reach, whichever it may be. I may have 
a pleasant thrill of dread of what is there, but not of feox. 
The tremendous nature of that splendid unknown may 
send a shiver through my limbs, but it is stimulating, not 
paralyzing.” 

Apart from the sorrow of those who loved him, the sense 
of loss at his death is a curiously poignant one. His 
figure looms very large in the memory of even his least 
intimate friends. It is difficult to describe him, they will 
say, to those of his readers who never saw him in the flesh, 

. . ‘ La kl 
because there never was anyone like him. C. T. 
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“The Adventure of Living: A Subjective Autobiography. 
By John St. Loe Strachey, Editor of the Spectator.” 


A psricr “ lustre,” five years, no more, ago, when 
the striking volume thus described and designated was 
given to the world, this was the vivid description of the 
book and of its vivid writer. It was then the epitome 
of an unusual character and career. To-day, alas! 
it is their epitaph. The adventure of living is over, the 
tale is told, the eager spirit has run its breathless course 
and fallen at the goal, its curious, questioning contern- 
plation of itself has passed out of knowledge and 
expression ; “the rest is silence.” Only the written 
epitaph now remains “after the vanished voice and 
speaks to men.’ More than ever every word of it 
tells, the title and the sub-title of the scif-written record ; 
his very names, too, John St. Loe (John de Sancto 
Laudo), with all their associations; his official style, 
the blason, the heraldic recital, of his achievement. 

To one who has known and loved him from his 
boyhood, it is strange to look back over all these 
long, yet hurrying, years and to attempt to sum 
them up. 

He has himself told his story so that its telling cannot 
be bettered. He was a great journalist, but great in his 
own individual way. He wrote for the Saiurday and 
the Observer, the Standard, the Daily News, the Man- 
chester Guardian, the Academy, the Pall Mall, the 
Economist, the Cornhill, the Quarterly and the Edinburgh. 
Of the Economist and the Cornhill, for a few years, he 
was editor. Of the Spectator for many years he was 
editor and proprietor also. It was, as he said, * the 
pivot of his life.” 

Ife was born for adventure, born, it would seem, for 
the Spectator. We had * the supreme luck,” in his own 
phrase, to be the second son of a Somersetshire squire, 
brought up in an old manor house in that green western 
region where romance still haunts the countryside. 


The early Stracheys were Elizabethan, friends of 
Campion and Ben Jonson, acquaintance perhaps of 


Shakespeare ; they took on new bents and bias in specu- 
lation and action in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century as Locke and Clive, Burke and Hastings, Fox 
and Shelburne, Byron and Nelson, Pitt and Liverpool, 
swam into their ken and affected their orbit. 

Strachey’s father, born between Trafalgar and 
Waterloo, was a delightful elderly father as I remember 
him ; high-minded, gentle but firm in principle, literary, 
travelled, experienced, informed, pious, kindly, 
a milis sapientia which in his talk he passed on to his 
lively and loving children. 
pleasant, even jolly personality, delicate but brimming 
with social interest, daughter of Dr. Symonds of Clifton, 
a man of science, letters and art, and of many friends 
like the then Lord Lansdowne, Jowett, Tennyson, and 
Woolner, and sister of that fecund and fluent spirit, 
the author of the History of the Renaissance, with his 
wide sympathies and his genius for both stinging and 
steering the young. 

* St. Loe” was never sent to school. In his nursery 
he had a nurse crammed with quotations; then he 
browsed in the old library and grew up outside with the 
children of the village, and by and by went to a country- 
parson tutor. 

Presently he proceeded to Balliol, at that time under 
Jowett, his grandfather’s and uncle's friend, and 'T. H. 
Green, his aunt’s husband. The College was at the 
hy ght of its force and fame, filled with brilliant and 
ambitious young men of family and talent, eager to 
anticipate their part in the world. 

It was just before and after he entered Balliol I came 
to know him. He became my pupil and at once my 
friend. He was never a scholar. His passion for style 
was equalled by his impenctrability to spelling and 
grammar. But from his engaging enthusiasm, his 


His mother was a gracious, 


full of 


voracious wide-ranging mind, his memory and_ his 
wit I learned much, and he was delightful company alike 
in lesson and in leisure. He made a hundred friends, 
but one in particular, Bernard, now Sir Bernard Mallet, 
a friend who then and ever after was a brother and more 
than a brother. 

After many academic stumbles at early fences he 
got into the fairway and took a brilliant First in History. 
I went to hear his ** viva’? and was greatly relieved when 
the examiner by and by led him on to Euphuism in 
Shakespeare. Strange to say, that examiner, a country 
clergyman from Somerset, a friend of Freeman, has 
outlived his examinee and is still with us. 

From Oxford he went to London and the 
by and by married, his wife, a granddaughter of 
Nassau Senior, introducing him to yet further circles 
of law and literature. But the Spectator was his fate. 
His entry into it is a fairy tale. His first four stripling 
articles were a miracle. In the realm of journalism he 
was the Fortunate Youth, the Fairy Prince, Whittington 
with the Spectator cat on his shoulder. 


Sar and 


It was already an entity and an institution. Hutton 
and Townsend were a notable pair. Under them it 
was unworldly, theological, metaphysical: Strachey, 


and Addison himself, 
from the sky to the earth, 


following Socrates and “* Euphues ” 
brought its philosophy 
from colleges to clubs and tea-tables. He made it 
more prosperous, more worldly even. Yet it retained 
its conscience and its soul. It did not go the way of 
somany journals. fe refused to sell it to the Philistines. 
It never became the puppet of a millionaire. 

It is sad that its Centenary, a year hence, should find 
him no longer in control ; less sad perhaps for that reason, 
vet still sad, that he should not be there to see that day. 
But he lived to see it re-established and regaining, under 
new management, its old sane and sound policy and 
prosperity. Ina hundred years to have had only five 
editors is a remarkable record, and ail the four who 
belong now to its past have been men of singular 
mark, 

Strachey, above all, had moved with the times. 
He affected, 
more than they knew, his day and generation. 

* The world’s mine oyster which I with sword will 
open,” he said to himself as an Elizabethan young man. 
But his sword was a pen. 

His five great men, the Duke of Devonshire, Chamber- 
lain, Lord Cromer, Roosevelt and Hay, were men of 
action if some of them were men of letters too. And 
he himself was also a man of action. Ile became 
Sheriff of Surrey. 
reservists. He developed the Surrey Guides and thy 
Surrey rides. In the War his house became a hospital 
with his wife as Commandant, while he went to inspect 
the firing line and mobilized the American journalists 


Soyez de votre siecle was his watchword. 


He devised a system of registering 


in London. 

Open, generous, with a genius for friendship both 
pubiie and private, and a flair for good writers and 
writing, an incorrigible optimist, he enjoved his career, 
often hugely. 
loss of his eldest son on the threshold of life, were 
his, but he “could not rest from travel.” Only the 
other day he came back from a fatiguing rush through 
Canada and the States. He lived while he lived : zest, 
gusto, élan vital, joie de vivre 
by what term you will 
And now: ‘ Men must endure their going hence even 
as their coming hither.” 
man of the older quietistic Evangelical school. His 
own final creed was that he had “ faith in faith ” and 
in the Mercy of God. 
friends, old and young, 
commend him. 


Rebuffs and sorrows, one above all, the 


stvle it in what tongue, 
was his dominant characteristic. 


His father had been a church- 


To this his mourners and his 


must to-day resign and 


Hirspert Warren. 
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THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTII 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 

Sir,—Will you be good enough to grant me space in order to 

record my experiences in support of Dr. J. Stenson Hooker's 

letter in your issue of August 6th ? 

I was born in the year 1840. I have spent a very strenuous 
life. I retired from active business some years since. At 
present I commence the day by drinking about a pint of hot 
water before I get up. I breakfast about 8.15. This consists 
of a round of brown bread and butter and a small quantity 
of fresh or dried fruit, stewed. In the morning I usually write 
for one to two hours, do a little work in the garden and read 
the hatched, matched, and despatched columns of the Times. 
My midday meal consists of two courses, the first a small 
quantity of meat and a large quantity of vegetables of two 
kinds. After dinner I sleep for about an hour. During the 
remainder of the afternoon I read the papers. I drink two 
small cups of tea. From about 4 to 6.30 I dig and do other 
required work in the garden, which is rather a large one. 
At about 7 p.m. I have half an Oxo dissolved in a cup of hot 
water and a round of bread and butter ; about 8.30 a glass of 
hot water and to bed about 9 o'clock. 

A few years since I was subject to severe attacks of giddiness 
which rendered me at times temporarily insensible, the effect, 
lasting some hours. Since I adopted the above diet I have not 
had any attacks nor illness. I attribute my vigour and good 
health entirely to the limitation of my food.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

NONAGENARIAN, 


USELESS KERBSTONES 

[To the Editor of the Seecratror.] 
Sir,—May I, through your columns, protest against the wicked 
waste of public money which is going on by the laying down 
of kerbs along hundreds of miles of our country roads ? These 
kerbs are, as a rule, useless and always more or Jess dangerous. 

Already one death has resulted from a collision with these 
useless and dangerous projections. If it be argued that they 
are necessary to prevent the road from creeping it may be 
replied that for scores of miles one can see solid embankments 
being cut away before these kerbs can be laid down, though 
it may be granted that in some few places where the roadsides 
are low and marshy the kerbs are useful. 

If the reason for this generally useless expenditure is that 
the Road Fund has to be spent and employment is provided 
then it would be well if the Fund were again raided and the 
money spent on objects more useful and less dangerous—such 
as reafforestation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

NEWARK. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT OF 
HARVARD 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—At the request of the executors of the late Charles W. 
Eliot, Mr. Henry James, of 10 Kast Tenth Street, New York 
City, has undertaken to prepare a biography of the former 
President of Harvard University. Mr. James would be glad 
to hear from anybody who has kept interesting letters from 
Dr. Eliot. Original letters, or copies of them, may be 
forwarded to the above address in New York, and will be 
duly returned if desired.__I am, Sir, &e., 

Boston, Kpwarp F. Gray 
(H.B.M. Consul-General), 


THE LATE 


THE DEATH SENTENCE 

[To the Editor of the Srecraron.| 
Sin,Apart from the unanswerable question of “ guilty 
or not guilty,” the case of Sacco and Vanzetti suggests once 
nore the disturbing problem, briefly stated many years ago 
by Douglas Jerrold, in The Lesson of Life, thus: 

“If no virtue, no wisdom, no strength, can escape the doom of 
death, why should it be inflicted as the punishment of the criminal ? 
Why should ¢hat be thought the proper punishment for the blackest 
guilt, which —it may be at the same hour-—the brightest virtue is 
condemned by fate to suffer a 


Tuomas CARR. 


Iam, Sir, &e., 
89 Mortimer Road, Kensal Rise, N.W.10. 


“THE SPARROWS’ FRIEND” 
WE have received the following verses from a correspondent 
in Mexico. Many of our readers will no doubt remember the 
Sparrows’ Friend or Schoolmaster, who was found drowned at 
the beginning of this year. This is the only tribute to him, 
in verse, that we have yet seen, and we are glad to print it. 


ALGERNON VALENTINE 

“ Founp DrowNepD” IN THE THAMES EARLY IN 1927, 
Near Hyde Park Corner there was wont to stand 
A little old man—a meagician—-whose wand 
Was love; and ever when he came in sight 
The questing sparrows stayed their quick-winged flight, 
Or destruction ceased on the pulsing spear 
Of Springtime’s eldest flower, first to rear 
Crocus head of tender white or gk aming gold F 
Joying they flocked to greet him, full bold 
To perch upon him, bright eyes, inquisitive, 
Seeking the crumbs he never failed to give ; 
Or in demure rows on the railings to wait, 
Close sitting side by side—mate by mate ; 
Or fluttering— hovering expectant — 
Utterly saucy, merry, or arrogant. 


The little old man his birds among 

Was a well-known sight to London's throng, 

For did snow or sun greet the silver beard, 
Faithful ever the ‘* Sparrows’ Friend ” appeared : 
Happy, absorbed in his task of love was he, 

As their hundreds enveloped him lovingly. 


But now in vain the sparrows wait ; the sands 
From the glass of life have run; the golden strands 
Have slipped their mooring, and now no more 

The sparrows to their names respond ; and sore 
The hearts that loved him. O darting sparrows 
Had you no balm for that kind heart's sorrows ? 
Didst wait upon him, his last hour to befriend, 

As cold the Thames closed o'er his lonely end ? 

O sparrows, say you held a requiem 

Or raised o’er him your grat ful, farewell hymn ! 


Nar Cricuton O'Firc., 


Poetry 
Geography 


TI reacn them interesting things 
Of where all goods are made, 
Of what their manufacture brings 

In profitable trade. 


I teach them from a bloodless book 
To scan a bloodless chart, 

And pray one day their eyes may look 
To find the throbbing heart. 


I teach that crumbling mountains built 
The spreading plains below ; 

3ut I can smell the river silt 
In lands I do not know. 


Around the desks TI fret and fume ; 
I set them routes to trace, 

But I can feel the deep-sea spume 
Lash fiercely at my face. 


The pastures of the coastal belt, 
The soil the farmer tills 

Speak nothing of the glassy Scheldt, 
Toy villages, and mills, 


I teach of rain that comes in June 
To slake the withered grass ; 
But I ean hear the fresh monsoon 
Roar down, thin out, and pass. 


Shall I so teach, the livelong day, 
in inches and degrees, 

And never try to sail away 
Beyond the charted seas ? 


Nay : after dinner, lessons done, 
I have my fitful nap, 
And point my dream-boat to the sun 


Across a worn old map, 
G. D. MARTINEAU, 
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This Week’s Books 


Wer noticed with approval that the 1919 version of ‘“* God 
Save the King ” was the first number of Songs of Praise for 
Day Schools (Oxford University Press. 1s. 3d.). The Bishop 
of Liverpool very truly says in a preface that children, if 
they sing a hymn in which they cannot believe, have their 
spiritual outlook distorted. We can well imagine their delight 
in finding this by Mr. Chesterton : 
“From sleep and from damnation 
Deliver us, good Lord!” 

Here is nothing soft or namby-pamby! But it is a fine hymn, 
and Mr. E. B. Powley was right to include it. He is to be 
congratulated on a bold, bright selection of the best hymns in 
English. Julia Howe’s gorgeous ‘“ Mine eyes have seen” 
is there, and Mr. Kipling’s “ Recessional ” and Browning's 
“ The year’s at the spring.” Before each song of praise are 
a few biographical lines, very well done. We cannot be too 
grateful to Messrs. Percy Dearmer, Vaughan Williams, and 
Martin Shaw for that excellent work, Songs of Praise (already 
commended in these columns) and we are equally enthusiastic 
about this selection for children which has been prepared 
from the larger work. We should have included ‘ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” and some of Neale’s bright and fadeless 
verses ; but eighty-six songs is a harrow frame in which to set 
such a wealth of material and Mr. Powley deserves the warmest 
praise for his work. We trust it will obtain the wide circulation 
it deserves. e ° e ° 


The Battle Book of Ypres, compiled by Miss Beatrix Brice, 
with the assistance of General Sir William Pulteney, and 
provided with a short preface by Lord Plumer of Messines, is 
a difficult book to criticize. We picked it up with enthusiasm. 
Some of the author’s poems we like (for instance “ O little 
mighty Force that stood for England,” with its conclusion— 
“This land inviolate your monument ’”’) and to the present 
writer the bleak autumn of 1914 and the sodden, hastily- 
scraped trenches near Gaapard are memories that will not 
fade. We would like to recommend this book heartily, as we 
do so recommend it to those who intend to make a pilgrimage 
to that sacred ground, or to those who for personal or patriotic 
reasons are well acquainted with the defence of the Salient. 
But as literature these pages cannot be praised : they make 
a scrap book, ora gazetteer, not a connected intelligible account 
of a subject which needs the pen of Mr. Kipling. He could 
enshrine Ypres in British history ; lesser writers are lost in its 
tangled heroisms. * * * * 


The cult of Adam Lindsay Gordon grows with the passing 
of years. “* How we beat the Favourite’ must have been 
recited a million times, and there are boys over all the English- 
speaking world whose pulses quicken at ‘* The Lay of the Last 
Charger.” Many a man “ be he stableman or lord ” loves the 
crack of stock whips and the thunder of hoofs in Gordon’s 
virile verses. Weare grateful therefore to Mr. Lionel Edwards, 
who has supplied eight charming colour illustrations to The 
Sporting Verse of Adam Lindsay Gordon, and to Messrs. 
Constable for publishing it at the reasonable price of 14s. 
A good present for asportsman, whether in his teens, his prime, 
or his old age. es * oo * 


Mr. Will Rogers is a man of wisdom as well as wit. He 
flew from Berlin to Moscow, and sums up the present situation 
there very acutely in There’s not a Bathing Suit in Russia 
(A. & C. Boni, New York, $1.75). He tells us of “‘a bird named 
Stalin, a great big two-fisted fighting egg from the Caucasus— 
a Borah of the Black Sea,” and of the other notorieties in the 
* land of boots and blood,” as he calls it. He is a fair critic, 
however, with few prejudices and a very shrewd sense not 
only of humour but of humanity. His final judgment seems 
to us as just as it is quaint : “ Communism will never get any- 
where till they get that basic idea of Propaganda out of their 
head and replace it with some work. If they plowed as much 
as they Propagandered, they would be -richer than the Princi- 
pality of Monaco. The trouble is they all got their theory's 
out of a book, instead of any of them ever going to work and 
practicing them. I read the same books these Birds learned 
from, and that’s the books of that guy Marx. Why, he was like 
onc of these efficiency experts. He could explain to you how you 


could save a million dollars, and he couldeut save enough himself 
to eat on.” The Letters of a Self-made Diplomat to his Presiden 
(Brentano’s, 7s. 6d.) is as good or better. His description at 
our Parliament, our General Strike, and the bureaucratiy 
“Sir” who kept him waiting for an hour in the Foreign Officg 
strike the reader as thoroughly realistic, and are of disting 
importance to those of us who would see ourselves as othe, 
see us, for Mr. Rogers is a representative albeit an exception 
American. His letters on Rome and on Signor Mussolini gp 
both funny and wise. Of the Duce he says that many of hj 
public utterances “ sound like boasting, but are only meay 
for Home consumption.” ‘“ You yourself, Mr. President,” 
he slily adds, “‘ know that you have to pull a lot of apple 
sauce on various occasions.” Both these books combing 
entertainment and instruction and we thoroughly recommen 
them. * * * * 


The London of our grandfathers was a delightful place, anj 
Mr. Gordon Home, in the Pictorial Presentation of Lond 
100 years ago, makes it live again for us. Piccadilly Ciry 
before the Circus existed, Leicester Square where Mr. Wyld 
Model of the Earth was exhibited, and a score of other da 
lightful pictures conjure visions of a departed order. 
Dunstan’s in the West, with Temple Bar in the background 
shows us what shadows we are, what creatures of a moment 
before the things we put up and pull down, themselves almost 
as impermanent as we in the sight of Eternity. (Homelanj 


Association. 3s. 6d.) : 
* 


* * * 

A large but light and well-printed volume which exercisg 
the imagination without taxing the brain is the Prefaces an 
Introductions of Anatole France, which the Bodley Hea 
publishes for the modest price of 7s. 6d. Considering the goo 
print and paper, ample margins and attractive title-pags, 
this is wonderful value. France was Protean in his interests, 
and not even Dr. Johnson could write a better preface, 
* Jeunes Mesdames ” is really a little masterpiece. This is a 
excellent book for a hammock and a hot afternoon—if then 
are to be any this summer. 

* * * * 

We learn from Messrs. Hamilton, the publishers of We 
Birds: The Diary of an Anonymous Aviator, that the authori 
the late John Macdougal Grider, who was killed in the Gres 
War. The diary has been edited by Mr. Elliott Springs,s 
fellow aviator of the deceased. We are glad to publish this 
statement as substantiating the authenticity of a most remark 
able human document, whose genuineness has been doubted 
in some quarters, although not in the review published in the 
Spectator of July 30th. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Tur. Editor awards the prize of one guinea, offered weekly { 
the best General Knowledge paper (with answers), to Mr. \ 
Dane for the following :— 


What Do You Know of London? 


1. In what street did the houses first bear numbers ? 

2. Where are: Domesday Book, Shakespeare’s will, the Esxt 
Ring, the Portland Vase, John Wesley’s teapot ? 

3. What West-end thoroughfare has no lamp-posts ? 

4. Where are the following : Old Vic, New Bedford, Old Changs, 
and ‘The Old Bull and Bush’ ? 

5. In which Squares are to be seen: (1) The metal standarl 
measure ; (2) Trees which provide annually a basket of mulberriai 
for the Lord Mayor ? ; 

6. Where is the inscription: ‘ When ye search the city round, 
This is still the highest ground ” ? 


7. After whom were the following named :—Duke Stree 
W.C.2; Catherine Street, W.C.2; Carmelite Street; Harley 
Street ; Hans Place ? 


8. What is the present use of the following :—St. John’s Gate, 
Crosby Hall, Canonbury Tower, Geffrye Almshouses (Kingslam 





Road) ? 

9. Who made and named the Serpentine ? 

10. What three women have been commemorated by statuel 
during the present century in London ? 

11. Where is ‘“ Postman’s Park” ? 

12. On what sites took place the execution (1) of a King of Eng: 
land; (2) of a Queen ? 

13. For whose benefit were legacies left for the annual provisi0l 
of the Baddeley Cake and of Doggett’s Coat and Badgo ? 


Answers will be found on page 360. 
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The Reform Bill and After 


AHistory of the English People, 1830-1841. By Elie Halévy. 
Translated from the French by E. J. Watkin. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 21s.) 

Tae only good history of England after Waterloo is being 

written by a Frenchman, Professor Halévy of the Ecole Libre 

des Sciences Politiques at Paris. It is a real pleasure to have 
his third volume, covering the years from 1850 to 1841, trans- 
lated very creditably though not quite impeccably into 

English. For the author not only views this difficult period 

from the detached standpoint of a forcign oliserver, but he 

also shows an astonishingly intimat« knowledge of the Parlia- 
mentary debates, newspapers, and pamphlets from which, 
rather than from memoirs and diaries, the hisierian must build 
up his narrative. Thus Professor Halévy is able to throw new 
light on the confusing party conilicts of the time and to explain 
how and why the Reform Will did not break the continuity of 

English history. 

It is well known that the French Revolution of July, 1850, 
had a great influence on the elections then proceeding in 
England and helped to destroy Wellington's majority, because 
the Duke was wrongly thought to have encouraged Charles X. 
in the coup d éiat which failed and led to the King’s expulsion. 
But though English Radicals sympathized with the new 
Orleanist Government in Trance, there was no serious attempt 
to promote a similar revolution here. Even in the critical 
days of May, 1832, when the House of Lords was hesitating 
whether or not to amend the Reform Bill drastically, there 
was no disturbance. ‘The general desire of the people for 
Parliamentary reform was made clear by threats to refuse 
payment of taxes and by a run on the Bank of England, but 
there was no rioting anywhere. Moreover, the first elections 
under the new franchise were almost all orderly, and the 
members returned were very much the same kind of men as 
had sat in the Unreformed Parliament. To M. Halévy, accus- 
tomed to the violent changes common in French history, this 
seems remarkable. Ile explains it by the strong religious 
sentiment of the English middle class. He reminds us that a 
geat religious revival was proceeding at this moment. ** Never 
had the Book of Daniel and the Revelation been studied more 
diligently.’ Kdward Irving was drawing vast congregations 
by his mystic eloquence. Parliament was forced by public 
opinion to proclaim a naiional fast day. The Nonconformists 
were all the more determined on reform because the Bishops 
had voted against the Bill and helped to defeat it in the House 
of Lords in the autumn of 1831. But they wanted reform and 
not revolution, and they had their way. The great change 
was effected without bloodshed. 

Parliamentary reform was followed by other reforms— the 
abolition of slavery, purified municipalities, the new poor 
law,and so on. But Lord Grey's extremely aristocratic Whig 
Cabinet and the hardly less aristocratic Ministry of Lord 
Melbourne were far from being enthusiastic about these 


measures. M. Halévy shows how the differences between the 
old Whigs and the new Radicals—the followers of Bentham— 
became more and more acute until in 1884, barely two years 
after the Reform triumph, Peel was able to form the first 
** Conservative ” Ministry. The reaction had not gone far 
enough for him to retain his hold for more than a few mortis. 
But when Melbourne resumed office in the spring of 1825 he 
was virtually dependent on Conservative support against the 
Radicals whom he hated and 
carried in the next six vears were modifie t 
servative view. Throughout these years, as M. Halévy is 








feared, and all the reforms 





eareful to emphasize, the Church was steadily regaining its 
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power. The Evangelical Torics were the main promoters of 
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factory legislation; the Noeneconformists and Evangelicals 


worked together to free the slaves in the Colonies. The Pro. 
testant middle class were suspicious of a red 
of Popery, and therefore were unfriendly no 
means cordial towards France. On ti 





Radical and Benthamite section, mcre or less irreligious, 
ion and centralization of 
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local government, suceceding as regards poor Jaw bu 


1 few officinls : 


from that year the bureaucracy steadily increased, despite all 


hale 


failing with the schools. Before 1830 we 


protests. 

M. Halévy’s account of the rival movements. Chartism and 
the anti-Corn Law agitation, is admirably clear and pene- 
trating. He shows that Chartism had 
as we understand it. The trade unions, at 
months, withdrew from the C1 
generated into an insurrection of the rabble **°—the hand- 
weavers and others as distinct from the factory workers. 
Feargus O'Connor, the Chartist leader, was a convineed indi- 
vidualist ; Robert Owen, the Socialist, was an enemy of 
Chartism. ‘ In reality Chartism was not a creed. It was the 
blind revolt of hunger.” On the other hand, the Free 'Trade 
movement made a wide appeal both to manufacturers and to 
working men, and it was skilfully conducted by men of weight 
and experience. M. Halévy notes that Joseph Hume’s Com- 


no relation to Socialism 


vartist movement. which ** de- 


mittee of 1840, which inquired into the complex tariff then in 
force, roundly condemned it on the evidence of three leading 
oflicials of the Board of Trade. In January, 1841, the Spectator 
published as a supplement a very full surnmary of the Report 
of the Committee, and sold 30.060 copies. *‘ This piece of pre- 
paganda,”’ M. ilalévy cbserves, “ was presumably encouraged 
by the Free Trade party in the Cabinet.” It helped to convert 
the cther members, but their conversion to Free Trade was 
too sudden, and the Ministry was beaten in the General 
Election of Juiy, 1841. Peel at last came into power, but 
only to carry out slowly and somewhat reluctantly the Free 
Trade policy which he had condemned. M. Halévy’s next 
volume, on Peel's epoch-making administration, will be 
awaited with keen interest. 


Birth Control and World Politics 


Germany and Europe. By Augur. (Selwyn and Blount. 2s. ¢d.) 
German Colonization Past and Future. By Dr. Heinrich 
Schnee. (Allea and Unwin, Ltd. 5s. net.) 
The New Colonial Policy. By Dr. Helmer Key. (Methven. 
7s. €d.) 
Tuksk three books cover a wide range of subjects, but, 
analysed, they all deal with the future of Germany and 
how and where she is to expand. Unquestionably “ Augur” 
isan able writer and what he says of the German Nationalist 
Party would be approved of by many of the more moderate 
cements in that country itself. His thesis, however, that 
there is a sinister organization functioning through the 
Reichswehe which would lead the Militarist parties of 
Germany to an unholy alliance with “that collection of dupes, 
madmen, and criminals which is known as the Russian Com- 
munist Party,” would appear to be somewhat exaggerated. 
No doubt “ the Czars of the Lenin dynasty wish to destroy 
Great Britain ” and no doubt there have been retired Generals 
and other ** die-hards ” in Germany who have made and are 
still making Herr Stresemann’s path to vgece a thorny one, 


but the extremist elements in Germany are losing ground— 
whatever may be happening in Russia. In this connexion it 
is well to remember that every attempt at alliance between 
the German War Office and Moscow has been revealed by 
the Centre parties in the Reichstag—that is, by Germans in 
Germany. She is too wise a nation, teo prospercus also now, 
o throw in her lot with Belshevism as Mr. Lioyd George 
feared in 1921. 

We wholeheartedly endorse everything that “ Augur” says 
with regard to the ilogicality of keeping a great nation like 
Germany under the thrail of irritating restrictions. As a 

' 


member of the League she has a right to demand the evacua- 
tion of her territory and the abrogation of restrictions on 
armaments and flying. As to the vexed question of the 
Janzig Corridor, the author's position is that the maiter is 
largely one of psychology. Distasteful as it must be to 
Prussians to traverse * the Corrider,” it would be impossibk 
to solace the pride ef East Prussia by handing over to them 
the Poles who live in that region. A compromise on tha 
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question is in his opinion impossible. We can only hope that 
the natural resentment which must always crop up when a 
race that considers itself superior is placed under the tutelage 
of those it believes to be its inferiors, will die down with the 
passing of years. The wrongs of a century have been righted. 
Poland is a nation once more, and it is not unreasonable to 
hope, as “Augur” does, that Europe is definitely moving 
towards a unity based not on restrictions but on voluntary 
understanding and mutual attraction. 

Dr. Schnee has written a very bitter book on colonies and 
mandates. We will not join issue with him concerning what 
he calls ** the myth of German colonial guilt *’ nor on German 
treatment of the natives. As he says himself with some 
justice, “the record of every colonizing country is stained 
with dark blots.” But it seems to us that Dr. Schnee neglects 
a very important point when considering the mandate ques- 
tion, namely, that those territorics must be administered 
wholly and solely from the point of view of the welfare of the 
inhabitants. Soon or late the whole European colonial 
theory will have to be reconsidered from the point of view of 
the native races. 

Does Dr. Schnee represent the opinion of the average German 
about the old colonies ? We doubt it. We believe the average 
German feels that his country has better things to do with her 
limited available cash than to embark on enterprises overseas, 
although certainly Dr. Schacht, the President of the Reichs- 
bank, is to some extent with Dr. Schnee. But if Germany 
really wanted her colonies back, and the countries concerned 
consented to the change, and world opinion considered that 
the change was for the benefit of the natives, all of which we 
doubt, even then the change would only be temporary, for 
obviously the inhabitants of the mandated territories, be they 
white settlers or the original owners, will eventually rule 
themselves. 

Dr. Helmer Key, a Swedish editor who is internationally 
known for his thoughtful books on finance and population, 
gives us a very thoughtful and impartial study of the difficult 
and important problems arising out of the increasing pressure 
of population. Since emigration restrictions of the United 
States have been brought into force, there is no doubt that 
the nations of Europe will have to tackle their population 
problem from a new angle. Italy, Poland, and Germany have 
all an exportable yearly surplus of human lives. Where can 
these people go, and will they go, without war or revolution to 
drive them ¢ If Germany cannot recover her old place in the 
sun, can she expand in Mexico, the Argentine, Chile, Peru, or 
ean she buy the Portuguese colonies ? These are matters on 
which it is unsafe to prophesy, but we have rarely seen these 
difficult subjects so ably and impartialiy discussed. With 
regard to turning the tropics into a white man’s country, we 
feel that Dr. Key is inclined to allow enthusiasm to outrun 
experience. Certainly it is true, as he says, that electric fans 
have made the life in hot countries more tolerable. But we 
doubt whether the change of living conditions can ever be 
as great as Dr. Key thinks. Living in an electrically cooled 
room sounds all very well in theory, but anyone who has tried 
sleeping in the draught of an electric fan instead of the flapping 
punkha of Anglo-Indian custom, and caught neuralgia from 
the new machine, will be inclined to be sceptical about sleeping 
in a mechanical ice-box. Perhaps, however, we arc unduly 
conservative, and in any case the point is a small one. 

The most remarkable chapter in Dr. Key’s book deals 
with “ Birth Control and World Politics.’ The problems 
which threaten the peace of Europe generally resolve them- 
selves into how to dispose of the pressure of population. 
Such matters must not be approached in any doctrinaire 
spirit. Birth control is a subject which arouses deep 
feeling, alike on the side of its more ardent partisans as 
among its opponents. While there is a large body of opinion, 
headed by the Roman Catholic Church, that holds that to 
interfere with the procreative functions is but a degree 
removed from murder, there are equally sincere Christians who 
believe that the relation between husband and wife involves 
contacts that are too subtle, too wonderful indeed, to be con- 
sidered solely or chiefly as a means of begetting children. 

The subject is vexed by a good deal of fanaticism on both 
sides and we would gladly leave it alone, were this possible, 
for its discussion is liable to wound susceptibilities and engender 
ill-feeling. But we must make up our minds one way or the 


a: 


other. Have we a right to use our intelligence with regard t 
sex matters and choose when we shall have children, or must 
we allow instinct and nature to take their course ? There ar 
dangers on both sides. The widespread knowledge of the 
methods of contraception may encourage a lower moral 
standard owing to the immunity it offers to profligacy. Onthe 
other hand the unchecked fertility of the least desirable 
strains in our race, and the enormous increase in population, 
which easier living conditions have produced over practically 
all the world, are a menace to civilization. Of these perils 
we must choose the lesser, which in our opinion is the Policy 
of allowing every citizen of mature age to obtain all the 
information he requires on birth control. 

Self-control, rather than birth control, is of course the ideal 
to which a civilized people should turn their attention. But, 
frankly, self-control is not possible among the class who shoul 
most practise it. We might as well say there should be po 
police because the ideal is to love our neighbour. We must 
face the facts as they are. It is probably no exaggeration ty 
say that at present at least half the children brought into 
the world are not really wanted, but are conceived in self. 
indulgence or ignorance—surely no right spirit in which to 
consummate one of life’s mysteries. 

Intemperance is always evil, but God intended us to enjoy 
our appetites in moderation, not to extirpate them by denial, 
There is a physical as well as a mental and spiritual expression 
of the ideal married state, but unfortunately we do not live in 
an ideal world, and consequently we must make such adjust. 
ments as seem reasonable. If children are not desired and 
continence is possible, we certainly hold that it is a virtue to 
practise it. Even on this point, however, opinion is divided, 
but when we come to consider the terrible consequences which 
may result from a single rash act on the part of a young couple, 
we do not understand how any right-thinking man or woman 
can wish to keep his fellow-creatures in ignorance of informa- 
tion which may save an abortion, a miscarriage, or all the 


misery and deception which the birth of a child brings to aa 
unmarried mother. 

We have no space here to consider the other aspects of this 
very complicated question. The white race may have a 


mission to civilize the whole world (although that is an as 
sumption which is far from proven), but it will certainly not 
be done by a blind begetting of children followed by a blunder 
ing demand that they shall be given a place in the sun. We 


have no right to treat the primitive races as pawns on our over: 
populated European chessboard. Because some nations breed 
more than they can feed, must they inherit the carth, for 


sooth? That is not the way to make civilization safe, but 
rather a return to the Stone Age. 


~ 


The Truth about the ‘Mary 
Celeste’ 


A Great Sea Mystery. By J.G. Lockhart. (Philip Allan. 63.) 
Mr. Lockuart’s retelling of the famous incident of the 
¢Mary Celeste’ is partly an essay in restitution, Some time 


ago he published a suggested solution of this great mystery 
of the sea, and, as many others have done, wrote with ingenious 
light-heartedness, not stopping to consider that the attr 
bution of crimes or felonious acts to dead men might give 
pain to their relations who are still alive. The communica 
tions which Mr. Lockhart subsequently received started him 
on the researches which resulted in this new solution of the 
mystery. His solution is much more satisfactory than any 
we have yet heard of, and it has the honourable merit of 
soothing Mr. Lockhart’s conscience and clearing the character 
of the captain of the ‘ Mary Celeste. 

No wonder that romancers have busied themselves over the 
perplexing material of this sea puzzle! On December 5th, 
1872, the ‘ Dei Gratia, a brig of Nova Scotia, bound from 
New York to Gibraltar under the command of Captail 
Morehouse, when about 130 miles from the Portuguese coast 
overhauled the brigantine * Mary Celeste,’ which was sailing 
Captain Morehouse was at once 


a curiously wayward course. 
which 


struck by the haphazard movements of the brigantin« 
would run off aimlessly before the wind, then be brought uv 
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to the wind by the pressure on her mainsail, only to fall off 
the wind again through the action of her headsails, which 
were aback. The * Mary Celeste,’ in fact, was in the trim of 
a ship which had been partly or carelessly hove-to and was 
forging steadily ahead although with wide zigzag movements. 
Captain Morehouse hailed her several times, but perceiving 
no sign of life on board he went in a boat to inspect her. 


Surely no seaman before or since has ever seen quite such 
a baffling sight. Here was a ship with not a living soul on 
poard but nearly all her sails were set; everything was in 
good order ; the ship was staunch, tight, and thoroughly 
gaworthy ; there was no lack of fcod or water and there 
was no unmistakable sign of there having been any trouble 
with the crew. One of the hatches over the hold had been 
displaced and was lying the wrong side up. Numerous pieces 
of private property, including money, had been left about as 
though the crew had departed in haste. Some tins of meat 
had apparently been hurricdly removed as well as most of 
the ship's papers. Although the crew had departed hastily. 
they cannot, it seems, have departed exactly in panic. A 
cutlass was noticed on which were marks that were at first 
taken to be blood-stains but were afterwards proved by 
analysis to be rust. The ship carried a cargo of crude aleohol. 
One of the barrels had apparently been tampered with. 
Another curious thing observed was that on both sides of 
the ship, near the bows and about three feet above the water 
line, incisions had been made in the planking as though 
deliberately. But these incisions did not penetrate very deeply 
and they in no wise affected the seaworthiness of the ship. 
Still, here was a fact which was naturally enough fastened 
upon by many of those who have * reconstructed a crime” 
out of the facts. Possibly the crew before abandoning the ship 
had wished to leave on her visible marks which would suggest 
that she had struck on rocks. If so, they did their work with 
amazing futility. But then, again, it may be said that they 
had only begun upon the work of false suggestion when 
they were interrupted and left the ship without finishing 
the job. 

The Advocate-General at Gibraltar who drew up the 
oficial report when the crew of the * Dei Gratia’ claimed 
salvage suggested that the crew of the *‘ Mary Celeste’ had 
got at the alcohol, murdered Captain Briggs (the master), 
his wife and child and the chief mate, and had then damaged 
the bows of the vessel in the hope that no passer-by on the 
high seas would think her worth salving. The Advocate- 
General made no reference to the analysis—perhaps not 
available when he wrote—that the stains on the cutlass were 
tust, not blood. Since those days people who follow the 
strange affairs of the sea have been in continual contact with 
the story of the * Mary Celeste. There has been a succession 
of versions and explanations. Private papers bearing on the 
case are said to have been discovered, or some survivor on 
the point of death has wished to make a confession. Mr. 
Lockhart examines most of these stories, and in a very work- 
manlike way is able to dismiss them all. They all err in 
material facts—getting the size and even the rig of the brigan- 
tine wrong, the names and number of the crew wrong, the 
date of sailing and the character of the weather during the 
voyage wrong, and so on. 

Moreover, pure romance which did not profess to be any- 
thing else has been mistaken for attempts at accurate cluci- 
dation. For example, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in 1884 wrote 
8 story—a very good one, too— which was obviously based 
on the facts of the * Mary Celeste.’ It was the result of a 
Sherlock Holmes mind applying itself to the discovery of a 
edible explanation of how a ship could be found sailing the 
high seas with not a soul on board, alihough she still carried 
her small boat or boats. If the boats, or one boat, had been 
missing there would obviously have been no entrancing lure 
for ingenuity. But how to get the crew away from the ship 
Without the use of a single boat ? That was the question. 
At least, it was the question for Sir Conan Doyle and for nearly 
all the others who have produced variations, cither as fiction 
or fact, of the mystery. One of the most int resting of Mr, 
Lockhart’s revelations is that the common belief that the 
‘Mary Celeste’ still carried her boat (by mischance she had 
failed with only one boat instead of her proper complement 
of two) is entirely unfounded, The evidence of Captain 


Morchouse shows plainly that the davits which carried the 
brigantine’s yawl were empty. 

In that respect notably, but in many minor respects also, 
the romancers and expositors have all worked on incorrect 
information. For a romancer it does not matter ; inaccuracies 
of this kind are his provender; but it was inexcusable for 
those who professed to approach the mystery scientifically 
not to take the trouble which Mr. Lockhart has taken to 
examine Lloyd’s records and the documents relating to the 
* Mary Celeste’ which are still in existence in America and ta 
find out what sort of weather the ‘Mary Celeste’ met, for 
there is, of course, ample evidence from the logs of other ships 
which made the same passage at the same time. 

Mr. Lockhart’s own solution is very like that of Captain 
Morehouse and identical with that of Dr. Oliver Cobb, who is 
intimately connected with the Briggs family in America. He 
believes that the cargo of alcohol had generated some dan- 
gerous gas, and that upon noticing this the crew lifted the 
hatch to investigate. Probably there was an explosion, and 
Captain Briggs, thinking that a worse explosion might follow, 
gave the necessary orders for safety. The ship was pre- 
sumably more or less hove-to ; the captain snatched up some 
of the papers ; a few tins of meat were seized and the whole 
crew made away from the ship in the one boat. Possibly the 
boat capsized and they were all drowned or—more likely— 
a breeze came up and the ship, not being properly hove-to, ran 
away from them. In the latter case they may have been all 
lost if they tried to land through the surf at the nearest Jand, 
which was Santa Maria. 

Mr. Lockhart’s statement has an air of finality. There is 
only one fact which does not fit in quite easily—that barrel 
of alcohol which is said to have been broached. Why was it 
broached? The only possible general objection to Mr. 
Lockhart’s excellent piece of work is that he has made the 
mystery much less of a mystery. ‘The legends of mutiny, 
piracy, murder, and barratry have become distinctly 
dimmer. 


The Celtic Muse 


A Celtic Anthology. By Grace Rhys. (Harrap. 7s. Gd.) 


Mrs. Ruys, though she tells us a good deal about Celts in 
her preface, wisely abstains from telling us how we are to 
know a Celt when we meet one, in print or private life. Nor 
ean we infer her definition or description of the anima! from 
this selection of Celtic products. If she likes a poem by 
anyone who was born in Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, he—- 
or she—-is Celt enough for Mrs. Rhys, and in go the verses. 
For that matter, as she says, why stop at any border? 
Strathclyde ran south of the Solway to Chester anyhow, and 
Strathclyde was Briton when the English realm was Saxon, 
or some other non-Celtic amalgam. John Donne figures 
here as a Celt; and indeed many Celtic poets were school- 
masters with a dash of pedantry, and the verse about the 
‘* stiff twin compasses *’ which is the best known of all Donne's 
conceits might have come from any of these worthies. 

However, there is plenty here indisputably Celtic. ‘To some 
extent the book suffers from being an anthology of translations, 
In the Irish section (which Mrs. Rhys, more dutiful to the land 
of her fathers than that of her adoption, puts first), Miss 
Eleanor Hull and Dr. George Sigerson, though scholars, were 
not poets; and Mr. Rebin Flower, though both scholar and 
poet, has not the Gaelic accent on his tongue in English verse, 
Mrs. Rhys and her husband get nearer to it, and Douglas Hyde 
is poct and is Gacl, whatever tongue he uses. But no one 
reproduces the wild, harsh musie like that old chief of Celts, 
Standish Hayes O’Grady. 

* Cold the winter night is, the wind is risen, the high-courasce 
unquelled stag is on foot: bitter cold to-night the whole mountain 
is, yet for all that the ungovernable stag is belling.” 


d, 


> 


“ St. Patrick's Breast-plate ” ouglit to be here, either in Mrs, 
Alexander's version, or a more literal rendering ; it is a finer 
thing than the imitation of it 

God with me lying cown, 

God with me rising up, 

(fod with me in each ray of light ’— 


which Dr. Carmichael has thus rendered from the Scots Guclie. 
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Very few of these translators come up to the late Professor 
Blackie :— 
* Better than mumbling of an old man 
Roasting of corn to keep him warm 
Is the roar of the stag that bells aloud, 

Shaking the mountains like a storm.” 
There is a great deal of Scots verse given here which is far more 
truly Scots than Celtic ; indeed, the lyric poetry of Scotland 
in the Scots tongue outdoes all that was ever written in Gaelic 
—as it outdoes almost any other lyric and ballad poetry in the 
world. Mrs. Rhys’s book is welcome for much of the recent 
work by Scots in English—let it be Celtic or no; and Mr- 
Neil Munro’s “ John O'Lorn ” is surely Celtic though Burns 
is of his forebears. 
“ My plaid is on my shoulder and my boat is on the shore, 

And it’s all bye wi’ auld days and you; 

Here's a health and here's a heartbreak, for it’s hame, my dear, 
no more, 

To the green glens, the fino glens we knew !” 
Mr. Hamish Maclaren too is Gael undisputed, though his 
* September Heresy ~ shows the Gael who has been listening 
to Swinburne. 

But what is John Galt doing among the Gaei ? 
* An equal course serenely still pursue, 
And do to others, not what they to you 
Will sometimes practise.” 


No doubt Galt wrote that, but is that Celtic ? And does Mrs. 
l rt ti 


~* 
Rhys imagine it possible that the man who wrete that wrote 
this also 
“From the lone shieling of the misiy island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas.” 


* (?) John Galt ” she signs that poem. (?) indeed! 

But the special value of this volume is in its gleaning from 
the Welsh writers, who somehow do not get themselves 
trumpeted. Mrs. Rhys shows us that Welsh is a language 
in which Celtic poetry belongs not only to the far-off past or 
the time of Chaucer (Dafydd ap Gwilym), but is being wriiten 
to-day. There are modern poers here transfused into modern 
English as no modern renderings can ever transfuse the old— 
because their life is the life of our day. Mr. Abadam’s beauti- 
ful verses on the swallows are in English :— 


1 
i 
f 
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‘When the rain is coming 

they skim the grass, they drop, 
they swoop to earth, they swerve, 
they spin themselves in air, 

end weave invisible nets 

with thread of silver flax: 

they scream with ecstasy— 

they love the water-drops.” 


Mrs. Rhys’s collection has made me feel that a Welshman of 
to-day might have written that in Welsh. I do not feel that 
it could have taken birth in Gaclie of Scotland or Gaelic of 
Ireland. 

There is a gap in this book. It should have been possible 
to get some specimens of Breton poetry. 


Sreruen Gwynn, 


The Ariel Poems 


The Ariei Poems. 1. Yuletide in a Younger World. By Thomas 
Hardy. With Drawings by Albert Rutherston. 2. The Linnet'’s 
Ne-t. By Sir Henry Newbolt. With Drawings by Ralph Keene. 
3. The Wonder Night. By Laurence Binyon. With Drawings 
by Barnett Freedman. 4. Alone. By Walter de la Mare. With 
Wood Engravings by Blair Hughes-Stanton. 5. Gloria in Profundis, 
By G. K. Chesterton. With Wood Engravings by Erie Gill. 6. The 
Kuly Whistler. By Wilfred Gibson. With Drawings by John 
Nash. 7. Nativity. By Siegfried Sassoon. With Designs by 
Paul Nash. 8. Journey of the Magi. By T. S. Eliot. With Draw- 
ings by E. McKnight Kaufier. (Faber and Gwyer. 1s. each.) 





litre are little sample packets (if the term may pass) of 
contemporary poctry and draughtmanship: and though the 
price of a shilling seems high to pay for twelve lines of Mr. 
Siegfried Sassoon, Mr. Paul Nash’s two drawings may make up 
~ especially as in this case the frontispiece has colour. In all 
of them the cover is black printing on a coloured paper. 

Mr. Paul Nash shows no trace of what one seems to feel in 
several of these artists, a movement back towards the last cen- 
tury— as who should say, Come, let us play at being Victorian! 
That is titting enough in Mr. Rutherston’s drawings made to 
accompany Mr. Hardy's verses, and the cover might almost 


es 


have been drawn by Mr. Hardy himsei. But on the fronts 
piece the chubby young man who simpers by a stile against, 
background of woolly clouds suggests an affectation remo, 
from the verses which Mr. Hardy was publishing, say, in 1857, 
and equally remote from this poem, which is probably quiy 
recent. In Yuletide in a Younger World Mr. Hardy loog 
back on his Victorian youth— 





We had eyes for phantoms then, 
And at bridge or stile 
On Christmas Eve 
Clear beheld those countless ones who had crossed it 

Cross again in file : 

Such has ceased longwhile. 
Was there ever a line more entirely characteristic of Mr. Handy 
at his worst than the last? And could any writer but 
Hardy make us aceept the uncouthness for the sake of the powe 
which broods over the poem ? 

Mr. Wilfred Gibson's Early Whistler is jolly and alive, anj 
Mr. John Nash's drawings have life in them, and really 
iMustrate and harmonize with the text. But in anothe 
number we have Sir Henry Newbolt saying about the Linnet 
Nest just what any Victorian poet might have said (though 
nobody in the last century would have built up that compl: 
cated blank verse quatrain, based on a twelve-syllable line), 
Meanwhile Mr. Ralph Keene's frontispiece presents a sort of 
caricature of the Victorian young lady and gentleman wh 
attitudinize together. Mr. Keene is only terribly clever: 
while Sir Henry Newbolt, though I liked him better when he 
used an older fashion of verse, has a vision of beauty. Hi 
linnet’s nest is built in a gum cistus :— 

“In a round bush it grows, this cistus of delight, 
A mound of delicate pure white crinkled petals.” 
Mr. Binvon for his part sticks to the old tunes :— 


“Now danced arc all the dances, 
And all the games are done, 
The merry noise, the laughter, 
Feasting and lights and fun. 
The gifts unwrapt and given, 
The foricits paid and won.” 





That is the beginning of a good little old-fashioned Clhiristmas 
poem, and Mr. Barnett Freedman provides a romping Victorian 
frontispiece for it. Mr. de la Mare and his illustrator do not 
combine for my delight: I prefer Mr. 'T. S. Eliot, whose cove 
is decorated with “significant form’? by Mr. McKnight 
Kauffer. The frontispiece, also abstract form, innocent of 
* representational” intent, recalls in its general contour some 
of the elaborate letterings in the Book of Kells, or othe 
Ceitic illuminations : but the old scribes spent a year filling up 
their patterns with intricate design. Foolish people: M. 
Kauffer could do his in half an hour. The text in which 
Mr. Eliot recounts the journey of the Magi is like sketches by 
George Steevens, written more than thirty years ago, in which 
a brilliant writer recounted dramatically in the person of an 
eye-witness scenes of two thousand years ago. But it never 
occurred to George Steevens to print his snappy vivid prose 3 
if it were verse. 
Finally we have Mr. Chesterton, once more acrohuticalls 
poised, chanting * Glory to God in the Lowest” : 
“For in dread of such falling and failing 

The Fallen Angels fell 

Inverted in insolence, scaling 

The hanging mountain of hell.” 
If only Mr. Eric Gill had drawn us a companion picture of 
Mr. Chesterton tumbling paradoxically upwards and alighting 
with humility at the Gates of Paradise on his head! Instead 
of this, Mr. Gill gives us a Nativity which has intensity and 
concentration, but all centres on an uncanny little /yeyptian 
Bahe. 

Anybody who buys this handful of booklets may find plenty 

to quarrel with : but there is live stuff in them, and that 
what really matters. 
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Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses me 
asked to notify The Sevcraror Office BEFORE MIDDAY ON 
MONDAY or racn weeKx. The previous address to whith 
the paper has been. sent and receipt number should be quoted. 
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The “‘Round Table” 


Tue most interesting article in the Round Table deals with 
“[ndian Reforms: The Princes’ Standpoint.” More than 
one-third of the area of India is not directly under British 
rule—some seventy-two million people owe allegiance to their 
own Tulers, who are, of course, bound themselves by ties of 
obligation to His Majesty's Government. The most important 
of these States maintain their own armies and most of them 
support a heavy financial burden as their share of the defence 
of the Empire. The rule of these Princes is popular with 
their subjects, who get quicker and more dramatic justice 
than they could get in British India. In these States the 
standard of literacy is high and the adoption of Western 
medical and sanitary methods general. The Indian Princes, 
however, hate the class of educated native who in British 
India appears to them tobe cajoling and bullying the British 
short, they distrust popular rule -and 
* An authoritative inquiry into the 


Government. In 
not without reason. 
present position and future place of the States in the Indian 
polity is urgently needed,” for to offend these staunch friends 
4 


dance rous tO Ours Ives 


* China Through 


and able administrators would be 

and against the best interests of India. 

the Ages “s Chinese 

maintaining that the most illuminating analogy to the present 
own past. 


gives an outline of history, the writer 


state of China must be found in le 


The Magazines 
A wirry article on * The Meaning of Liberalism.” by Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, stands first in the September Contemporary. 
The old Party divisions have become hopelessly confused, he 
tells us. There are Tories whoin private conversation “* seem 
almost as good as Liberals,” 
A real Liberal. he argues, should believe 


and there are Liberals who seem 
“ worse than Tories.” 
inhuman progress, should look for “an ever-increasing scnsi- 
bility to human and animal suffering,” 
for freedom of thought, and hope without ceasing for the 
mitigation and final destruction of class distinctions. “° Of 
‘that there will always be some 


should have a passion 


course I know,” he admits, 
people who cannot help becoming, despite all the efforts of 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, multi-millionaires, just as 
there are others who will insist, preach to them as you may of 
the glories of independence, in becoming paupers.” Both 
dasses strike him “ at least in same of their manifestations 
as being mighty offensive.” 

In “ A Fordian Aspect of Agriculture.” 
Beaman describes the consternation now prevailing among 
The price now paid for milk has 


Major Ardern 


British milk producers. 
fallen below the price of production on 90 per cent. of farms. 
Major Beaman does not, however. see reason for despair. 
Salvation may vet be found, he believes, in the system of Mr. 
Boutflawer. The farmer is to find out the absolute minimum 
of profit at which he can sell his milk. He must milk three 
times a day, he must record the yield of his cattle, weeding 
out the poor milkers, ** steam up ~ his animals for six weeks 
beiore they calve, and in winter feed about four-pennyworth 
of cake or meal forevery gallon of milk, in summer the same 
amount for every gallon over three of each cow's vield. The 
result should be an increase of 360 gallons per cow per year. 
His system would, he acknowledges, tend to exterminate the 
smallowner. To succeed, it must be practised ona large scale. 
Apleasant little paper on * French Children’s Magazines ~ is 
by Miss Constance Spender. 

The most interesting paper in a very good number of 
the Fortnightly is ** An English Lady: A Little Portrait,” by 
Mr. Hugh Walpole. It is a picture of the author's mother, 
drawn with wonderful delicacy and tenderness. ** You don't 
know what a comfort it is to me to know that I am never 
going to be shy again,”* she said upon her death bed. 

Blackwood’ s opens witha fascinating account, called ** Under 
the Hammer and Sickle,” of the adventures of three English 
people (two men and a woman) who decide to devote a bit of 
their precious * leave * to crossing Persia and seeing a cerner 
of Russia. ** Quia Incredibile,” by Mr. Chenevix Trench, is a 


gtuesome tale of vampire insects who emit an overpowering 
mell of violets and suck the blood of their victims. The 


reader, his flesh creeping, is left asking himself if he is to 
believe in them or not. 

“Is the super-tank a myth?” asks Mr. Germains in this 
month's World To-day. Its cult, he believes, is founded on 
such a hasty and distorted reading of history as burdened our 
battleships with a ram for half-a-century after the Battle of 
A tank is difficult to protect and is diflicult to bring to 


grips with the enemy. when alone she can inflict damage. 


Lissa. 


“ Very small, fast. virtually umarmoured tanks may play a 
useful part in reconnaissance work and in surprising infaniy 
But the type of tank we are building to-day will 
be a death-trap for its crew if pitted against an efficient anti- 
tank machine gun.” We hope that this is a question that will 
Mr. Floyd W. Parsons discusses the problem 
of diet in a very fair-minded and intcresting paper and gives 


and evuns. 


never be settled. 


the confused reader (for vitamins, alkalis, and calories confuund 
the average person) a simple dietetic chait showing what to 
eat and combinations to avoid. 

The Forum has long enjoved a special } lace amony the 


ivinalitv. 


monthlies of the English-speaking world fer its or 
Dean Inge contributes a very typical article, * [fave Missions 
Failed 7 We gather that they have not, but that the Kast 


will not care to take its Christi: 





ity directiy from cur hands, 
but will prefer to evolve a Church or Churches of its 
There istnuch to warrant this belief. Although it isan Oriental 
religion, the Orient believes we have so changed Christianity 


in Kurope. to meet our pleasure or to suit our temperament, 


that it bears little or no rescanblance to the Teaching as 


originally given, 


Fiction 
The World so Wide 


Gallions Reach. By H. M. Tomlinson Heinemann. 7s. Gel.) 


' 
'\ aware 


We are all by this time well and glad 
that Mr. Tomlinson deserves to be ealled an Elizabethan, 
partly because he ventures into places lovely. strange, and 
terrible with unstaled eves, undulled ears. and an unbroken 
imagination, and partly because his impassicned report of 
these wrines new wine from the overtrodden grapes of 
language to communicate the excitement of his original 
impression. But. unlike an Elizabethan, he is too chivalrous 
and gentle. for all his courage, to ravish from those imar- 
vellous shores anything but intangible plunder of pity, terrer, 
mirth, fine friendship, and such faery spoil of clear-coloured 
images as makes it seem still something of a privilege to linger 
on such an inexhaustible Earth. And what gives the greater 
validity to this brightly minted speech of his is the fact that he 
is no bigot in his sense of beauty and no runaway from the 
mingied wrong and sweetness of his native land. He knows 
how the hard radiant morning breaks cruclly over a desclate 
pithead as well as how ineffable colours may solidify into an 
island in seas of spice : and London River can still amaze one 
who has passed through jungle-allevs on the Amazon. Also 
he is not kin to those lusty literary pretenders to a mimic 
adventure and a theatrical Open Road who scoff at things of 
art as if they were not even more deeply reoted in nature 
than the transient daffodils. All fair shapes are safe with a 
lover of the Pleiades. So. in this brave and beautiful book, 
where the indifferent waves, * their glassy inclines fretted with 
lesser waves and hurrying cornices.” wash down the struggling 
ship and quiet captain, the pale ethereal jade bowl in the 
Chinese house at Penang can be a refinement of spiritual 
experience for the young man who has hardly survived these 
dominant surges crested with death: and the glaze on a 
precious porcelain betrays the temper of humanity as well as 
the sea-patina on a sailor's oath. But it is this temper of 
humanity that is the author's chief concern, whether it stand 
isolate among seas and jungles, or be poured in crowds 
through London and Rangoon. 

The quality of Mr. Tomlinson’s imaginative substance. the 
fierce and tender patterns of his romantic realism, the sieights 
and surprises of his style of exquisite exactitude, have become 
familiar from books like Gifts ef Fortune and Sea and Jungle 
It was certain that. when he chese to write a novel, none of 
these gifts would be lost. We were assured of experiences 
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intimate, agonizing, overwhelming, oddly clarifying in the 
end, like the impressions that come through a long con- 
valescence. We waited for the outlines of far-bound ships, and 
fragrances from sinister and enchanting lands where civiliza- 
tions have perished to feed the jungle and complicate the 
orchid ; and confidently expected the communication of pri- 
maeval fear, and enduring courage, a profound compassion, and 
a bright anger against all oppressors. But minds careless of 
easy comparisons heeded no phrase about an * English 
Conrad.” Both writers are versed in the incalculable ways of 
the sea and the high hard ways of chivalry ; and there the 
likeness ends. Not here the sombre atmosphere, heavy with 
fatalism, brooding mightily over some predestined and aris- 
tocratic souls! For all the disaster and failure in this chronicle, 
it is steeped in a great luminosity, in the light of morning 
before the daisies are awake, or the light of eventide and 
peace that is the sole and suflicient reward of endurance to 
the end. 

I daresay that those that analyse the construction of novels 
may decide that Gallions Reach has faults in its development. 
Doubtless, for instance, considering its scale, the story is too 
leisurely in its beginning, though it would be hard to part 
with Jimmy's walk to the British Museum, and his illumina- 
tions among its doves and gods. Indeed, it has but a picaresque 
plot, I suppose, for Jimmy, having casually knocked in the 
gross red face of Injustice, as personified in Mr. Perriam, 
merely follows the felicitous gestures of Chance. (Or is it 
Chance? The delicate image of Kuan-Yin decides his way.) 
This is a lyrical novel, the Odyssey of a spirit realizing its own 
qualities by fine responses to perils and seductions on sea and 
land. Probably there is material here for at least two books 
a noble fault in these days of thin and crackling tales of neg- 
ligible people who let * I dare not” wait upon * I would.” 
The concentrated story of Jim’s reception into the courtesy 
and comity of the * Altair, the voyage of that doomed ship, 
and her heart-moving end in the wild Indian seas, with the 
sequel of the anguished survivors in the boats, seems almost 
enough for the consciousness. But a new adventure begins 
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——— 
in Rangoon and Penang ; and after the suffering and exalt. 
tion of the sea comes the more fantastic suffering and exalta. 
tion of the jungle. Personally, I would not miss 4 Single 
episode. The only thing which does not convince me is Jim's 
final wish to lay the ghost of Perriam. The Perriams of this 
world cannot possibly have a ghost: they are altogether 
subdued to mortality. 

Gallions Reach may be an imperfect novel; but it is a 
gallant and lovely book, thronged with figures that are all 
printed on your eyes, and that nearly all make some attack 
on your heart. The style is as pure and rich as a great aqua- 
marine and as penetrating as a dagger. To read it is to find 
one’s worldly experience irradiated, one’s sympathies quickened 
and widened, and one’s philosophy stirred by the symbolic 
image of an insubstantial ship that after unimaginabl, 
fortitudes makes a landfall off Hesperidean Isles. 

Racuet ANNAND Tavyror, 


High Winds 


High Winds. By Arthur Train. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d) 


“Ler us bury the natural body of tradition. What we 
want is its glorified body and its immortal soul.’ These 
words, quoted from Josiah Royce. serve Mr. Train as the text 
for his new novel. Mr. Train, though he is never didactic, 
reveals a two-fold purpose in this very natural, powerful, and 
charming story. His theme is familiar enough, but his vision 
and sincerity revitalize it. He aims at showing that love is the 
only satisfactory basis for marriage, and that true love, 
whether hemmed in by traditions of respectability or vaunting 
itself under a modern guise of licence, is fundamentally the 
same and can always be trusted to find its own level. Men 
and women, being human, cannot avoid mistakes and indis- 
cretions, but an average of virtue may be maintained undet 
differing masks. The Puritan is seldom so good as hie seems, 
while the modern girl, for all her bravado and cynicism, is 
really no worse than her predecessors. The one unforgivable 
sin is the sin against love itself—as illustrated by the career 
of Enid Kent. 

Enid is the type of woman who wants only “ security, 
power, smartness—orchids and champagne.’ Charles, her 
husband, a secretary in the New York office of a big mining 
corporation, is a plain, steady, kindly fellow. But he has been 
less successful than Enid expected, and so she welcomes the 
merely lustful advances of Carter Blair, the wealthy and 
vulgar president of the company. Enid’s grim struggle for 
power and luxury—which are ironically dashed from her 
hand at the very moment when she seems at last about to 
grasp them— is described with subtle and convincing analytical 
skill, and for many readers new light will be thrown upon 
American and French divorce customs. 

Side by side with Enid’s story—-or, rather, ingeniously 
dovetailed into it—run the tangled romances of her younger 
sister, Ursula, and her niece, Gay. Ursula is refined, sensitive, 
and “old-fashioned,” and, though she loves Gay, is shocked 
by the girls imprudence and impudence. Yet Ursula’ 
respectability is not proof against the assault of true passion, 
while underneath Gay's apparent superficiality there is revealed 
a steady and noble heart. Both women have their faults. 
But both of them are essentially good, because, different as are 
their approaches to it, they both are capable of love and 
desire it for its own sake. Mr. Train, who is equally successful 
with his male characters, has given us an uncommonly true 
and absorbing picture of modern life. G, T. 


TOPSY-TURVY. By Vernon Bartlett. (Constable. 10s.) 
—As a special correspondent in various parts of [Europe 
since the Armistice, Mr. Bartlett has been brought very 
intimately into contact with the topsy-turvydom of our post- 
War world, and he has set down his impressions in a series 
of singularly vivid and poignant short stories. He has, tt 
is true, plenty of humour. An element of it intensifies, yet 
sweetens, the pathos of even his most tragic tales, and a few 
of his studies, especially those satirising the picnicking prope? 
sities of politicians, secretaries, and journalists at the inter 
national conferences, are predominatingly gay and ironical. 
But Mr. Bartlett is, above all things else, a writer of keel 
vision and fine sensibility, and his best work is that in which 
he gives direct expression to his sympathy for the common 
man and woman who have to pay the price of the statesmen’ 
folly. Very touching, for example, is his description of the 
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home-coming of a blinded French soldier to his farm in the 
Vosges: Full of tenderness, again, is the story of the Alsatian 
irl who, because of her having a German uncle, is evicted 

m Metz on the French entry into the town, and is sent, 
with her newly born son, to semi-starvation in Berlin, where 
the passion of a young married Englishman brings her a 
chance of comfort which she accepts for the sake of her 
paby, but honourably rejects after the child's sudden death 
from pneumonia, In another characteristic tale, ** ‘win 
prothers,” with its brilliant picture of Italy under the Fascists, 
Mr. Bartlett shows how the blood of fraternal relationship is 
thicker than the water of political theory ; while the conclud- 
¢ story, in which a German Spartacist, shot by his country- 
men, is succoured by English and French journalists, his 
former “enemies,” reveals the author's belief in the essential 
wity of the whole human family and his faith in the possibility 
of reconciliation. 


TRAGEDY AT RAVENSTHORPE. By J. J. Connington. 
Benn. 7s. 6d.)—This is more than a good detective tale. 
Alike in plot, characterization, and literary style, it is a work 
of art. Mr. Connington’s ingenuity is exceptionally fertile 
and brilliant. ‘The action turns upon the theft of some medal- 
lions from Ravensthorpe, a lonely country house inherited by 
Maurice Chacewater, who is on bad terms with his younger 
prother, Cecil. In honour of their sister's coming-of-age, a 
masked ball is held, and among the invited guests is the local 
Chief of Police, Sir Clinton Driffield, whose personality, 
remarkably well delineated, dominates the book. As a 
ractical joke against his brother, Cecil arranges with several 
young friends to plunge Ravensthorpe into darkness and to 
tarry out a mock burglary of the medallions at a given moment 
during the ball; but the plan is overheard and turned to 
advantage by an actual band of highly respectable American 
thieves. The ensuing situation is doubly complicated. There 
follow murders and thrilling chases through the wood ; and 
seret passages and a rare form of nerve disease have their 
lacein the drama. The reader's nerves are kept tense to the 
bst page. The final unravelment is masterly. In short, this 
isone of the best ‘‘ thrillers *’ of the year. 


Current Literature 


HISTORY OF THE 60TH DIVISION, 1914-1918. By 
Colonel P. H. Dalbiac, C.B. (Allen, 21s.)—** War, war is 
sill the cry,” and another quite notable addition to its 
history is presented to us in the story of the 60th, a typical 
london Division—typical because, in addition to long-estab- 
lished Territorial regiments like the London Scottish (the first 
battalion to be enrolled and the only one which had rifles of 
its own) and the Queen’s Westminsters, it included new 
battalions drawn from Poplar and Stepney, St. Pancras and 
the London Irish. Whatever the poet may have implied to 
the contrary, “* the town-bred people ”’ showed of what dogged 
stuff they were made, and the Division was invariably selected 
for the toughest jobs in testimony of the fact. Of its work it 
is impossible to better the summary given by its G.O.C., 
General Bulfin (who along with Lord Allenby writes a preface), 
when he tells how the Division’s first march from Sutton Veny 
in 1916 ** led them through France, Flanders, across to Salonicas 
up to Lake Doiran, reflecting in its still waters the surrounding 
mow-clad Balkans ; down to embark for Alexandria and the 
heat and sands of Egypt; up to Gaza and Beersheba in 
Palestine, and painfully toiling up through the Judean hills, 
to take a leading part in the capture of that city of terrible 
tragedies—Jerusalem.”” Colonel Dalbiac, the author, is to be 
congratulated on having produced an admirably told and well- 
proportioned story. 


ENGLISH DEMOCRATIC IDEAS IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By G. P. Gooch. Second Edition. 
With Supplementary Notes and Appendices by H. J. Laski. 
(Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.)—Students of the 
philosophy of history will welcome the reappearance of this 
valuable book, which went out of print twenty-one years ago. 
In the appendices, contributed by Professor Laski, attention 
is called to the influence of Harrington's Oceana on the con- 
stitutional development of the American Colonies and also to 
the influence exerted in France by the English Revolution of 
1688, which ‘“ persuaded the French Huguenots to recover 
that contract theory of the State which had been their main- 
stay in the Civil Wars of the sixteenth century.” 


JOHN FLAXMAN, 1755-1826. By W. G. Constable. 
(University of London Press. 10s. 6d.)—Flaxman as a 
sculptor is out of fashion. His neo-classical themes are 
seldom interesting because they are excessively sentimental. 
Yet he had great talent, a real gift for portraiture, and a true 
decorative sense, so that his less ambitious work, and especially 
the small reliefs and figures that he modelled for Wedgwood, 
is often very charming. The best collection of his sketches 
and reliefs is at University College, London, and a centenary 


lecture delivered on Flaxman there has grown into this interest« 
ing book. Mr. Constable has added new details about Flax- 
man’s long collaboration with Wedgwood and gives thirty- 
one reproductions of drawings and reliefs, and of the sepulchral 
monuments of which Flaxman had to produce too many for 
our liking. The suggestion that Flaxman owed a good deal 
to Clodion’s graceful statuary is interesting: the difference 
between the solid Englishman and the gay Frenchman is a 
difference of race. ; 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF IRONWORK. With an 
Historical Intreduction by Otto Heever. (Ernest Benn. 
42s.)—The average man sees so few finely wrought gates 
and grilles and chandeliers nowadays that he scarcely 
realizes tne artistic possibilities of iron unless he goes into 
the Victoria and Albert Museum or visits Innsbriick or 
Nancy or some other of the small old cities that were once 
princely capitals. This new picture-book, hardly to be 
styled an encyclopaedia, contains hundreds of good photo- 
graphs of European ironwork, arranged chronologically, 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth century. It is most 
interesting to turn over the pages, with the changing fashions 
from grave to gay, from lively to severe, and to observe how 
national character reveals itself in the art of the snith as 
in every other art—as witness the delicacy cf French 
eighteenth-century work, the stern massiveness of Spanish 
gates, and the excessively laboured craftsmanship of the 
German baroque smithing. Mr. WHoever’s Introduction, 
filling only some twenty pages, is good as far as it goes, 
but might with advantage have been extended. The book 
is a useful addition to the few good English works on 
the subject. ; = 


SUMMER FLOWERS OF THE WILD. By Edward 
Step, F.L.S. (Jarrolds. 5s.)—We have already drawn 
attention to Professor Step’s admirable method of grouping 
flowers according to how they are found—that is, arranging 
them for reference uses ecologically rather than alpha- 
betically. This book, which is a continuation of the pleasant 
story of Spring Flowers of the Wild, needs no other recom- 
mendation than to say that the same level of lucidity and 
charm is maintained throughout. Here is a description of 
a June cliff-garden among the maritime Downs, an old 
quarry of which Nature has resumed possession :—** Into 
its crevices she has dropped the seeds of Kidney Vetch, 
Samphire, Navelwort and other flowering plants, and the 
spores of the Sea Spleenwort fern: and painted the face 
with patches of bright orange lichen. The seams in the 
floor, too, have been filled in with numerous plants, which 
have been kept dwarf and carpet-like by the sea-breezes, 
Specially noticeable for their flowers are the abundant Sea 
Pink or Thrift and the Sea Campion. . Let us look 
at some of these more carefully, ignoring the screams and 
threatening gestures of the gulls that are wheeling around 
in fear that we may be intent upon raiding their nests on 
the ledges below.” Each flower in the cliff-garden is then 
described in detail, and the next hollow or seaward water- 
shed is in turn explored for its floral treasures. 


THE ETON COLLEGE REGISTER, 1698-1752. Edited 
by Richard Austen-Leigh. (Eton: Spottiswoode, Ballantyne 
and Co. 21s. net.)—This result of laborious and unlimited 
research will appeal to a far wider public than any directly 
connected with Eton to-day, since the thousands of names 
and biographical notes (with the sources of information 
carefully noted so as to help other researchers) will be a mine 
of information for pedigree-hunters, antiquarians of all 
kinds, and many others. We congratulate Mr. Austen-Leigh 
on completing a much larger and more difficult task than 
his earlier volume dealing with the years 1753-90. The only 
work we know of that can fitly be compared with it is the 
even greater one (and one often laid under contribution by 
Mr. Austen-Leigh), the Alumni Cantabrigienses. The Register 
shows how consistently democratic Eton has been. There are 
innumerable noble names here, and also those of the sons of 
every kind of professional man, shopkeeper, and tradesman, 
It was an Imperial centre, too, to which boys came from the 
American Colonies and the West Indies. The Intreduction gives 
results of research into the conditions of the boys’ lives, 
about the Provosts and Masters, and also those important 
people, the Dames. 


SERENUS and OTHER STORIES OF THE PAST 
AND PRESENT. By Jules Lemaitre. Translated by 
A. W. Evans. (Elkin Mathews and Marrot, Ltd. 2s. 6d.)— 
Here is that rare thing, a translation from the French carried 
out by a competent craftsman whose English shows that he 
has a feeling for the slightly affected gravity and simplicity 
of the original. Jules Lemaitre is not Anatole France, but 
he is much more than a mere imitator: his story of the 
rich young dilettante who in Nero's day drifted into association 
with Christians, and finally suffered for it, can compare 
with the greater artist's work in point of scholarship and 
easily handled knowledge. And if the irony recalls France 
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also, it is only because it is the irony of Voltaire as well, which 
sets out with sober malice how Serenus scandalized the devout 
by a comfortable suicide when he was due for rough martyr- 
dom. Yet in the circumstances of the time he was buried 
along with the martyrs. The results of his subsequent exhuma- 
tion and the propertics which attached to his remains make 
the sting of this story, which though the first is not at all 
certainly the best in this very cheaply priced little volume of 
good work. 
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Answers to What Do You Know of London ? 


1. New Burlington Street. 
louse, Queen Elizabeth’s tomb at Westminster, 
Wesley's house (City Road.) 3. Sackville Street.———4. Waterloo 
Road; Hampstead Road; the East end of St. Paul’s; North End 
toad, Hampstead Heath. >. Trafalgar Square; N.wall, Finsbury 

Square.--——6. Panyer Alley, E.C. 4. 7. George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham; Catherine of Braganza; the Carmelites or White 
Friars; Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford; Sir Hans Sloane. 
8. Headquarters of St. John Ambulance Corps, Hostel for U niversity 
Women, Social Club for tenants of Northampton Estate, Furniture 
Museum.———-9. Queen Caroline, wife of George 11.——10. Florence 
Nightingale, Edith Cavell, Mrs. Siddons._——11. The churchyard 
of St. Botolph, Aldersgate Street.——-12. Whitehall, scene of 
the execution of Charles [. Anne Boleyn was executed on Tower 
Hill. 13. The Drury Lane theatrical company; the Thames 
watermen 
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Insurance 


THE MOST SUITABLE POLICY.—III, 


Tue three principal types of life policies are: whole-lif, 
limited payment life, and endowment assurance. 

The necessity for, sometimes the duty of, t taking whole. 
life policies has already been pointed out. The pre miuns 
are payable throughout life and the sum Pree is paid 
only at death, whenever it happens. The amount of 
the policy has to be accumulated out of the premius 
by the latest date at which, according to the mortality 
tables employed, the policy can become a claim. Conse. 
quently the premiums are small and there is a large 
amount of protection for dependents. If we | appen to 
die moderately soon, the boon for others is « extremely 
great, but if we live to an advanced old age, we may wis) 
we had taken a different policy, but it is far better to risk 
a trifling disappointment many vears hence, than to ry 
the risk of leaving dependents unprovided for. 

Limited payment policies also mature for payment 
only at death, but the premewens are limited to any number 
we choose. The result is that the premiums ar naturally 

























higher and make less provision fer others in return for 
a given annual outlay than a whole-life policy.  Thes 


poticies are, in fact, intermediate between wholec-life and 
endowment assurance. 

This latter type of policy provides for the sun 
to be paid at the end of any number of years we 
and the premiums are usually paid throughout the whok 
of the endowment period, although, if desired, we can pay 
for the policy by a single premium, or limit the ; 
to any number we like. ‘The premiums, of cours: 
death oecurs within the endowment period. 

These endowment assurance policies serv: 
different purposes. If they are taken for lon, 
such as thirty vears or more, they provide a larg: 
of protection for dependents and at the same tink 
a capital sum for our own old age. If the en 
period is quite short, such as pe rhaps fifteen vears, they 
are an extremely profitable investment which, largel 
on account of the Income Tax regulations, may yiell 
interest at a net rate of 5 per cent. or more. The Goven- 
ment pays, perhaps, one-tenth of the premiums for us by 
allowing remission of Income Tax, and the interest on our 
investment, which is a very important item, pays Incom 
Tax at about 2s. 6d. in the £& instead of the 4s., with 
perhaps Super Tax in addition, that has to be paid on th 
dividends from other investments. 

Endowment assurances for short periods are als 
almost invariably the best way of providing for th 
expenses of education. The policy is effected on the life 
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education is becoming most expensive. If it happens 
that the parent dies earlier than this, most companies 
will retain the sum assured, if desired, paying interes 
upon the money and ultimately paying instalments, for 
educational expenses, for three, five, or seven years 
The result is that the cash cost of education is very mud 
decreased, because interest is earned on the money aiid 
remission of Income Tax is allowed on the premium. If 
addition to this, we have to make a relatively large numbet 
of small payments, which is frequently more convenient 
than a small number of large payments made out @ 
current income while education is going on. 

For long periods, such as thirty years, there is mue 
that is attractive about endowment assurances. 
they are effected sufficiently early in life, the rate 
premium is so low that they yield a large measure 
protection for others, and at the same time make ot 


vision for our own future vears. The best time to statt 
a policy of this kind is at the birth of a child. Th 
premiums are accumulated until age 21 or 25, whe! 


the policy comes into force for the full sum assured and 
begins to share in the profits. 

Thus, while I have urged strongly the advisability @ 
whole-life and limited payment life policies, I also recog 
nize to the full the advantages of endowment assurance, 
which I shall explain in some detail in future articles. 


WILLIAM SCHOOLING. 
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Harpers 


The International Magazine 


The monthly circulation of the 
magazine (in America and Eng- 
land) has risen in 18 months 
from 60,000 to 120,000. You 
will easily understand this phe- 
nomenal success if you start read- 
ing Harper’s now. It is always 
full of excellent articles and stories 
by prominent writers from both 


sides of the Atlantic. 


Among September's 


Contributors :— 


FORD MADOX FORD 
WALTER LIPPMAN 
H. M. TOMLINSON 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
JOHN B. WATSON 
ALBERT J. NOCK 
STEPHEN LEACOCK 


and others, 


The price is 2 Shillings net monthly. 
From all Newsagents or direct from 


the Publishers. 


HarPER AND BROTHERS, 
35 GREAT RUSSELL ST., W.C. I. 
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THE 
BARBURY 
WITCH 


By ANTHONY RICHARDSON 
7/6 net 


Morning Post: “In his well-constructed, 
and haunting story, Mr. Richardson present 
study of the mania to which selfishness an 
dominion over her daughters can drive a woman. 
Grim and relentless in its facing of facts . . . its 
rare quality and masterly treatment make it emphati- 
cally a book to read and to keep.” 


Bookinan: 
sensitiveness. 


“A powerful novcl, written with great 

The plot is dramatic, and there 
are many moments of intense feeling; the characters 
are alive and grip the reader, making him interested 
in them from the first introduction. A brilliant 
book and strongly to be recommended.” 


By the same Author 
RANSOM 
HIGH SILVER 


7/6 net 


7/6 net 
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Every Year a Bonus Year 





NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF AUSTRALASIA Ltd. 


Established 1869. 


Funds £25,000,000. Income £3,500,000 


1926 DISTRIBUTION 
EXCELLENT BONUS RESULTS. 


Whole Life Policies Endowment Assurances 
(Table 1.)— (Table 1V 60)— 

BONUSES commence at BONUSES commence at 

£2 4 0% for first year £2 0 0% for first year 


and increase with age 
of Policies to £4 8 0% and increase to £3 5 0% 
per annum. 


per annum. 


BONUSES DECLARED ANNUALLY, 


Exceptionally Low Premiums. Liberal Conditions. 


London Office: 5 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 2, 


H. W. MEYERS, Manacer. 
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LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
A GENUINE | |/o1> wortp Reb-r1LeD FLom 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 1 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Fry f 
OLD STYLE i 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 
TOBACCO (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) : 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. 2, § 
West End Office: od aegis Avenue, W.C. 2, 
_ up Ge os «+ £4,000,000 | 
. - ~ - s inc ve £3,810,0 , 
Those who state that, to-day, tobacco Reserve Liability of Propcictors under the Charter. £4,000 
° eat Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking busin ess of eve ; 
cannot be obtained the quality of 20 description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bag D 
< throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed peri ods receive, BY 
or 30 years ago should smoke FOUR ee — “fh 
SQUARE Matured Virginia. The new bonuses declared by the “Old Equii.f 
a oe re ; se ar aa F 
It has that genuine old style quality, able =e 3 large that if they are con 
is air-cured, sun-dried pure Virginia tinued in the future at the same rate 
leaf, matured in the wood and cut as seems probable—an assurance of 
from the cake. £1,000 effected at age 25, payable at ag ff i 
FO l IR SQI JARE 60 or previous death, and costing £28, 
Ss year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
MATURED 88 VIRGINIA i 
BR the term, or £941 more than ths 
From most good In case of difficulty . : nas D 
tobacconists in 1 and in obtaining locally, premiums paid. p 
2oz. packets or lb, write direct to manu- 0! 
silvered tins at 1/24 facturers, enclosing | 
per ounte. money for quantity 
GEO. DOBIE required. This will 
& SON, LTD., be sent Post Free. 
Enclose name and w 
PAISLEY. address of your ® ° n 
Established 1809. tobacconist, q u l a e ] @ to 
fi 
© e\ 
ssurance )ociety}: 
br 
(Founded 1762) és 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 ou 
oe, bi ta 
The Times Book Club No shareholders No commission 2 
PROVIDES THE 
th 
all 
IDEAL INSURANCE ? ; 
lik 
LIBRARY THE PRUDENTIAL “ 
De 
: an 
SERVICE OF COURSE : 
the 
eve 
T? the cultivated general reader n 
interested in the intellectual — ee ——) 
life of the day it supplies without SG 3G rr er aa 
delay the latest books of our d " 
leading writers and authorities. THERE IS N 0 BETTER W AY 4 ba 
a 4 ) 
‘ , der 
° | 
What Subscribers Have Said: . of providing for those dependent upon you than by 4 vis 
pn Te pervice Ses given opening a Policy payable at death but under which j of 
“The Library performs all its promises.” the premiums cease at age 60 or 65. J It. 
“The Service is worth the money.” § alfe 
“The Library is a boon to book-lovers.” THE PROTECTION LASTS A UFETIME j lor 
" Tooks are sent speedily.” J - 
“IT have received all the books I asked YOUR PAYMENTS CEASE AT THE USUAL AGE FOR | the 
for.” RETIRING FROM BUSINESS | has 
“The Guaranteed Service is the only kK 
panonsy BIg Ey a of obtaining Full particulars will be sent on application tc \ 
The Scettish Provident Institution jfou 
i iti ° 4 
Write for Rates and Conditions For Mutual Life Assurance 4 tha 
of Subscription to the Librarian, ‘ exc 
Head Office: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH J on} 
The Times Book Club London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1 AP eco) 
A} the 
42 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W. 1 FUNDS £19,500,000 the 
— See WOU OO See eee 
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Finance—Public and Private 


America as a Lender 


Wate the factors which contributed to the cnormous 
fnancial and cominercial prestige of this country previous 


to the War were numerous it might be said innumerable 
_I suggest that there were a few which stood out with 
special prominence. One of them was our unicgue 


sition as an island with a supremely powerful Navy. 
Another was that the age of the country and its past 
rosperity gave us vast sources of accumulated wealth, 
guch of which was in the form of forcign securities on 
ghich we received tribute each year in the shape of 
interest payments. Another was the | iie 
advantage derived from our position in such key 
ss coal, iron and steel, while yet another was our unique 
sition as bankers to the world, our loans to foreign 
Caan far excecding those other country. 
Moreover, this last factor was a kind of complementary 
influence, supple menting and consolidating all the others 
in the sense that following upon our loans abroad c: 
yast trade orders from abroad. In other words, our 
bans stimulated our exports. 

I must leave to the imagination of the reader or to 
more competent writers any comments which might 
made with regard to the changes which may have taken 
place in some of these factors sinee the Great War. It is 
mly concerning the last one, namely, our position as a 
lnding centre, that I will offer a few bricf comments. 

ForreicN Loans PRouiptiren. 

For a considerable period after the War, and, indecd, 
wtil about two years ago, the foreign exchanges, and 
nore especially the American, were so completely adverse 
to this country that there was an actual ban upon the 
floating of foreign loans in this country save in a few 
exceptional instances where oflicial permission was 
given. During a part of that period America filled the 
breach by making large loans to many countries, and 
especially to some of the countries in Europe, though 
our own part in sharing in certain loans for the rehabili- 
tation of some of the Central European States must 
not, of course, be forgotten. 


eeconon 


industries 


oy ’ 
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LATER DEVELOPMEN?S. 

With the removal of the official barrier, we have during 
the last two years made quite a number of foreign loans, 
ad, considering our reduced export trade, it has been 
some source of satisfaction to find that there was anything 
lke a surplus of savings for reinvestment in foreign 
seurities. During this same period, however, there have 
ben certain developments, the significance and import- 
mee of which, I think, have been insufficiently grasped. 
The first is the growing superabundanece of wealth in 
the United States, so that the surplus is now apparently 
even in excess for what is required for developments 
in that great Continent, leaving a large amount 
available for loans to other countrics. Another peint is 
that these same conditions in America have tended to 
lwer the value of money in New York, thus making 
that centre at times the cheapest one in which to 
borrow. The third point, coincident with these 
developments in America, has been the growing 
Wsible adverse trade balance in this country by reason 
of the prolonged depression in our export activities. 
It is not merely that the total of our exports has becn 
illectec| by exceptional conditions prevailing in certain 
foreign countries, but the proportion of our share in 
the world’s trade as compared with other countries 
a also declined. 

Empire Borrowine 1x AMERICA. 

Now, if it be true that the making of loans to foreign 
untrics is in itself a factor stimulating the exports of 
that country and, mereover, aiding the control of the 
eichanges by that country, the United States would not 
oly seem to be getting into an almost impregnably strong 
fcohomic position, but she would scem to be doing so at 

e expense of this country in particular. Only during 

past week we have had a striking example of the 


ability of America to make loans to countries to which we 
have been accustomed to be the chief lenders—witness 
the flotation in New York of an Argentine Loan for 
the equivalent of £8,000,000, and, more striking still, the 
placing of a loan for a similar amount for the Common- 
wealth of Australia. Nor, of course, is this the first loan 
that America has made to Australia or to the Australian 
States during rec years. In fact, the total of such 
borrowings is now well over £30,066 ,000, 
THe SupreME NEED. 


nt 


Necdless to say, I am not suggesting for o ynent 
that in these Op rations the re 1S any kind OL linprop 
action or competition on the part of the United States. 
Such is far from the ease. On the contrary, there is a 
sense in which America is performing a service by such 
loans, because, but for them, the New York exchai “ 
might be even more adverse than it is, while it is also 
true that the money Icnt goes to stimulate int tional 


trade as a whole. Nevertheless, it 





regard the importance of these development and 
a consideration of them brings us Lack to the 
problem of all problems in this country, namely, t 

supreme need for a revival in our export trade and pos- 
sibly, for the time being at all events, a curtailment of 
all unnecessary imports. here are some points in finance 


and economics on which it is foolish to dogmatize. On this 
one point, however, Naik ly j 
in our exports and an increase 
of the nation, there can b 

A SAFE 


It is carly days to talk of what may be the chos 


22 
Tie 
iil 


NECessit\ 
in the ce ntral wealth f mee | 
no iwo opinions. 

i 
PLANK. 
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in the various political partics at the next Gencral 
Election, but I have no hesitation in asserting that 


Economy in the National Expenditure, the Encourage 
ment of Efficiency, Industry and Capital, and the Dis- 
couragement of anything and everything 

those attributes would be the programme mest calculated 
to appeal to all that is best in the country, and the only 
one which can ensure prosperity and happiness to the 
community, Artutr W. Kippy. 


Ooppost al 
| | 


Financial Notes 


Active INDUSTRIALS. 

CuEERFULNESS, With considerable activity, has characterized 
the Stock Markets during the past week, but attention has 
again been chiefly directed to the industrial section. In that 
department the activity may be said to have been of two kinds. 
A recovery, for example, in the shares of shipping companies 
and in some of the shares of the iron and steel companies may, 
I trust, be fairly attributed to legitimate hopes of a moderaic 
improvement in trade itself, and certainly as regards shipping 
the outlook for freights seems to have brightened somewhat, 
partly in consequence of the very large actual and prospective 
shipments of grain and produce from South America. The 
other direction, however, in which there has been marked 
activity has been in the artificial silk group, where, without 
any disrespect to the various concerns involved, the mcove- 
ment must be described as of the gambling character. 





aul 


3g % * * 
RIsE IN CELANESE. 

Notably the shares of British Celanese, which I showed 
last week had come up from about 6s. to 43s., have further 
risen during the week to 75s., while the market is “ talking ’’ 
them much higher. Iam far from suggesting that a furtiier 
rise may not take piace, for the supply of shares is believed to 
be searce, and control in a few hands, while when once tlic 
public takes the bit between the teeth in speculative operations, 
there is no saying to what height shares may be driven. 








Nevertheless, it may be well io point out thet there is need for 
caution and that it is a case of 10s. ordina shares standing 
at more than tines their nominal value, although the 
preference shares themselves are four years in arrears of interest, 





SIX 


NEW LOANS. 
Already there are signs of preparations for activity in the 
matter of loan and capital creations in the near future. On 
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October Ist an amount generally estimated at anything 
from £70,000,000 to £90,000,000 in short-term Government 
obligations will mature and, though no announcement has 
been made, the market is quite prepared for some form of 
fresh Government borrowing. In more than one direction 
arrangements appear to have been made in the money market 
for the granting of fairly large credits to foreign countries, 
and, in addition, public flotations of some foreign loans are likely 
in the early autumn. In fact, there is already talk of the new 
Greek Loan coming inthe month of October. In addition, it is 
probable that industrial flotations of a domestic character 
will be fairly numerous, while there is talk of further flotations 
of companies in connexion with greyhound racing. 
* * * * 
UNDERGROUND INCOMES. 

I am not surprised that the directors of the Underground 
Electric Railways of London should have carried their proposed 
modification of terms of the 6 per cent. Income Bonds. At the 
extraordinary general meeting last week, when proposals were 
definitely carried by a considerable majority, Lord Ashfield 
had an easy task in demonstrating the complete equity of the 
directors’ proposals, of which, indeed, previous confirmation 
had been amply afforded by the fact of the bonds themselves 
being quoted in the market at a substantial premium. More- 
over, unless there should be untoward happenings—and in the 
railway market one never knows what may be the outcome 
of Labour disputes—I consider that the option rights given 
to the Income Bondholders to convert into ordinary shares 
during the next three years at the price of 21s. may easily 
become valuable. The ordinary shareholders of the company 
have had to wait for over a quarter of a century before receiving 
a penny of interest on the millions invested, but there would 
now seem to be some fair prospect of a well-merited reward 
being obtained within the next few vears. 

* x - * 


Tae Lare Mr. Srracuny As Economist. 

Kssentially a man of letters, the late Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
was also highly esteemed in financial and economic circles. 
While never posing as the financial or economic expert, not 
only was his interest in this, as in other subjects, of the intense 
kind, but he had a breadth of vision and a freedom from 
dogmatism which always made his writings on these subjects 
both interesting and valuable. Those readers of the financial 
section of the Spectator who may not have had the good fortune 
to hear of Mr. Strachey’s work entitled Economics of the Hour 
will, 1 am sure, be glad to have their attention drawn to a 
volume which will repay a careful perusal. It was published 
some few years ago by Hodder and Stoughton, 

% * * * 


A Goop Prorir STaTreMent. 

The preliminary profit statement issued last week by 
Singer and Co. affords refreshing reading to the shareholders. 
Some rumours appear to have been current in the market 
with regard to fresh capital requirements, but such rumours 
would seem to obtain their denial in the extraordinarily strong 
financial statement showing that the cash in hand amounted 
to no less than £597,600. The revenue for the year was also 
£1 10,000 against £122,000, and, although the amount of capital 
to be dealt with is larger, the high dividend and bonus was 
maintained at the same rate as a year ago, while, although no 
definite announcement has been made, the preliminary profit 
statement is strongly suggestive of some further bonus share 
distribution, an extraordinary general meeting being held 
shortly ** to authorize the revision of the Articles of Association 
yiving power to capitalize profits standing to any reserve or 
other special account, or profits which have arisen from any 
past appreciation of any assets, whether representing accumu- 
lation of profits or ascertained by valuation, if the company 
in general meeting upon the recommendation of the directors 
resolve that it is desirable to capitalize such profits and distri- 
bute them in the form of bonus shares to the members.” 


A. W. K. 
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Bradford Educztion Committee 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE 





Full-time Day Courses are provided 
in the various branches of Tech- 
nology. Spevial facilities are 
available for advanced study and 
research. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PROS- 
PECTUSES MAY BE OBTAINED ON 
APPLICATION TO THE PRINCIPAL, 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD. 











The Church 
| Pastoral-Aid Society 


is a HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY of the Church 
; of England, and HELPS TO MAKE THE WORK OF 
| THE CHURCH MORE EFFICIENT by means of jis 
| grants to incumbents of large and populous urban 
parishes and also of widely scattered rural districts. 
Incumbents are thus enabled to employ additional 
agents, both clerical and lay, to proclaim the Gospel 
| in the Church, in the Mission Hall, in the street, and 
| in the homes of the people. Pastoral visitation “ from 
house to house” has always been a principle on which 
the Society lays emphasis. 

Last year more than £47,000 was disbursed in 
grants for 1,107 additional workers, clerical and lay, 

The Society takes every care that grants are made 
only to men and women who have given evidence of 
loyalty to the Evangelical principles of the Church of 
England. 

THE C.P.A.S.. THROUGH ITS ORDINATION 
FUND, IS ALSO HELPING TO PROVIDE A SPiRI- 
TUAL AND EVANGELICAL MINISTRY FOR THE 
FUTURE by grants to earnest-minded men, of limited 
means, towards the cost of their training for the 
Ministry. This year 51 Candidates are being helped 
in this way. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SOCIETY are such as 
to commend themselves to all who are loyal to the 
Reformation settlement and who value the spread of 
Evangelical truth. 


Information may be obtained from 


The Secretaries, Church Pastoral-Aid Society, 
Falcon Court, 32, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 














LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEG 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


(University of London.) 





TILE WINTER SESSION will OPEN MONDAY, OCTOBER 

The Medical College and Dental School of the London H ! 
equipped to meet modern requirement The TLOSPITAL contai 4 
are im constant occupation) and is the largest General Hosp ii 

SCHOLARSIIIPS and PRIZES.—Entranece Scholarship ) to £ 
and prizes amounting to £403 a warded annually in all bj i I 2. 

RESIDENT APVOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any hospital 
in the hingdom, 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £90,000 give unrivalled faci FM 
r arch. 

PEES.—MEDICAL —Intermediat> and Final Courses, entrance f ynntal 
fec, £42. Vinal Course, entrance * £10 10 nual f £4 DENTAL- 
Full Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and H ( £10 
in two equal annual instalments. 

ATULETICS, RESIDENCES, &+ A Clubs’ Union with an atl ground @ 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on hospital grounds, college hall, &, 
(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 

A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from t D Prof 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., who will be pleased to rang 
ments tor anyone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental Sel 


Mile End, E. 1. 








THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.1. 


THE WINTER SESSION 
OPENS ON OCTOBER 4th 


Students wishing to enter the Medical School should for 
admission as early as possible. 
The Medical School is fully equipped for teaching t wire | 


curriculum. | 
Students are also prepared for the Pre-Medical Exam in 
Chemistry and Physics. | 
THE RE-BUILDING OF THE HOSPITAL IS BEING CARRIED 
OUT WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A SINGLE BED OR ANY 
DISORGANISATION OF ITS CLINICS. | 


Value of Scholcrships awarded annually exceeds £1,900 


RESEARCH FUNDS OF OVER £25,000. 





Parents and Guardians desiring information and advi win 
regard to the Medical Curriculum should write to the J r to 
| the School Secretary. | 
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‘S TANDA RD i Si UPERS TITIONS. 


Passing nie a Ladder. 
mak Tw common superstition that it is unlucky to pass 


under a ladder differs from most superstitions in 
that there is a very obvious reason for the ill luck, 
especially if there should happen to be a man with a pot 


ih 
a of paint above. ‘The origin of the superstition, however, 
DENTAL- ff | is traced to the Hangman’s ladder, under which the con- 
| Cours, BT demned person passed to have the noose adjusted, when 
guts there could be no doubt as to the ill luck. 
— Ill luck or misfortune dogs the steps of us all, in the 
| arrange house, in the street, in car or train or bus. The weekly 
toll of accidents, fatal and disabling, 1s increasingly 
= great; and the best provision against these is a good 
Life Policy with the Standard including Disability 
— Benefits. ‘This Policy affords the finest means of pro- 
L | viding for oneself and one’s dependants. Its disability 
L benefits provide: 


(1) Waiver of Premium. 


} 
l 1 (2) Income Benefit equal to one-tenth of the Sum 
nee Assured (excluding bonuses) until ten such } 
payments have been made or until the Sum 
Assured becomes payable. 
y for (3) Surgical Benefit to assist in meeting fees for 
surgical Bara | 


Write for explaratory leaflet “* AC 11.” 


8 ll The STANDARD LIFE | 


£1,000 | ASSURANCE COMPANY. 









<» efi A LONDON DUBLIN 
: r to | HO CANNON STREET £ ca 59 DAWSON STREET 
J ISaPALL MALL sw, | 

— HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET <_ } 
EDINBURGH w | 
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Our Own 
People Overseas 


Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa | 
call our sons and daughters to settle in the overseas | 
Dominions. They do not call in vain: 119,232 

' emigrants of British nationality left our shores for these 
lands in the year ending March 31st, 1927. We trust 
that they will strengthen the bonds which bind the 
nations in the British Commonwealth, and still more 
establish God’s Dominion from sea to sea. 





Fit companion 
of man’s leisure, 


GOLD BLOCK has q 
happy knack of pleas. 
ing those men who are 
a little fastidious in the 
choice of their tobacco, 


The only sure foundation for home and national life is 
righteousness, and the secret of righteousness is revealed 
in the Bible. 


Children sent out from Homes and Orphanages in this 


: : “ae & 
country receive from the Bible Society a well-bound | 
Bible before they embark. 
In 1926, 60,000 immigrants from many countries land- | 


ing at Quebec accepted a Gospel at the hands of the 


=) a — ~ t — 
ible Society’s workers. 
Settlers scatter red far and wide over the prairie, bush and 
ls 


veld, are visited and encouraged to purchase and read 
the Bible. One colporteur visited 6,365 homes in FINE VIRGINIA 
CUT PLUG 


Alberta, selling 2,783 volumes of the Word of God to 
men largely uareached by ministers of religion. 








Please send a gift to the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREICN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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U N i 0 N-CASTLE LINE iB | A Cruise, Sept. 10, from London 
Royal Mail Service to | t CONSTANTINOPLE : by 
SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. [| PS& q) ‘ 
! 
aces anpetmeritatieiatsie re w 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR || a ey 
Tours to South Africa | ss. RANCHI oc: 
at Reduced Return Fares. Oii-burning: 16,600 ton s 
rn | , _ 
Fortnightly CRU — from London | “HE “ Ranchi's” cruise in Septem- 
ber will take her through seas and into 
ports famous in classical and modern 
ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG ia | his toi y. The first sta: ge of the journey, 
AND BACK. | bro! oken by a day at Gibra iltar, will bring 
P =Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 |] | her to Naples. Over ultramarine waters, 
West End Agency: 123 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. twixt Scylla and Charybdis, the ship 
i ; as: — 4 will come to Messina, a new city, arisen 
beside the ruins of the old. Between 
a eon _ —_—— | her calls at Cyprus and Crete, islands of 
undying interest, the “ Ranchi” will have 
given her guests a day at Athens and 
rs two days at Constantinople. Home- 
wards, a day at Malta and another at 
Faagier will punctuate the final course of 
» a varied and entertaining month's holiday. 
5/ /- qm YEAR Ja pape BERTHS ARE AVAIL- 
Ww 4 1,000,000 contributions of from 90 GNS. UPWAR 
FIVE SHILLINGS = 
To provide and maintain the whole Ser es ee Se, 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be ; st rs an & “Dp av ggg 
Phe in QNE IN A MILLION.” | Marscilles and back via Gibraltar.”” Kor 
he institution upporter ely b yluntary contributions. /’ m n ot vt 
YOUR 5 “WILL HELP US. | wate ee ene 
1) To reward the Cr - whenever Boats are launched on service, whether | —- -— 
or not life is v 
2) To compensat« y aiene whe are injured in the Service; For Pictorial Handbooks, Berths and 
{ a) fe > pes asion. the widows and orphans of those who may lose their lives | information apply: 
4) we of x 4 our Geet ~% At ™ ae 1. ite Ane vats w hic he have again and again | P.& 0. CRUISES, 14 Cockspur St., 
OVER 6,80) LIVES SAV 
Will you give now, and remember ES "sa “ee. in your Will? LONDON, $.¥. 1. 
THE EARL Ot HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHER, M.A. (FP. H, GROSVENOR . . . Manager.) 
Honorary ‘Treasurer Secretary 
ROVAL NATIONAL LiIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, | 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Sross Road, Londen, W.C. 2. —— 
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dl STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
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-THE-—- ~ 


ROUN Do TABLE 








A Quarterly 
BR) i 
ats i 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER 
THE NAVAL CONFERENCE. 
GREAT AND SMALL STATES AT GENEVA. 
INDIAN REFORMS : THE PRINCES’ STANDPOINT. 
CHINA THROUGH THE AGES. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. i 
INDIA: CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL. t 
GREAT BRITAIN: THE MINISTRY AND PUBLIC 
OPINION. 
Alse dritcles from Ire 1 e ¥ 
{frica, 1 New ynd. 

Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum. t 
United States & Canada $5 p.a., India Rs.15 p.a., : 
omens it is preferred to pay in sterling. Post free. j 
seeneeenenneneinenanneeete ee Sate ai i 











ed through al fe ty Bookstalls, and 


MACMILLAN & cO., LTD., ‘LONDON, W.C.2. 















BOOKS AS GUESTS 


Some Books only come as guests; they pass on 
and their places are filled. The rea! Books 
return and abide; to borrow them is absurd, to 
own them is to add a friend. Buy the right 
Books. Send for Catalogues 
J.& E. BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.t 


By Appoiniment to His Majesty the King 
‘Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1724 














DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m.) New Prog. 
SEPTEMBER Sth, 6th and 7th. PHYLLIS NEILSON TERRY in 
“BOADICEA **; POLA NEGRI in ‘** HOTEL IMPERIAL,” &c. 
SEPTEMBER ath, Oth and loth CONSTANCE TALMADGE in 
“ BREAKFAST AT SUNRISE "; Jean Hersholt and June Marlowe 
in‘* ALIAS THE DEACON "; * H.R. H.,"’ the Story of the Prince 
of Wales; also THE FOUR HARMONY KINGS, and GEORGE 
HURD, the Australian Juggler 











A Method of Drugless Healing. 


| 
| 
| If you suffer from and desire to be cured of 
| CONSTIPATION, StoMACIT WEAKNESS, INDIGESTION, LUMBAGO, | 
HEADACHES, RHEUMATISM, BriLtousNess, Opesity, Nervous | 
Desitiry, SUSCEPTIBILITY TO CoLps, LUNG WeEAKNéESS, LACK 
OF SELF-CONFIDENCE, LIVER SLUGGISHNESS, DIZZINESS WHEN | 
Stroopinc, Faricue, LAck oF PuysicaL DEVELOPMENT, 
Write for a copy of the treatise 
NATURE’S WAY TO HEALTH | 
Free of cost, postage, or liability. 


| MR. A. M. SALDO (DEPT. 43), 14 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4 











XPR 


INHALANT 





A Scientific Treatment for the 
Prevention or Relief of 
INFLUENZA BRONCHITIS 


HEADACHE COLD in the HEAD 
HAY FEVER CATARRH, &c., &e. 


Stimulating and Invigorating 
Simply inhale frem the Handkerchief 


All Chemists 2/- & 3/- THOMAS KERFOOT @ Co., Led 











Theres no 
substitute 
for Quality 



































SEURARESORERLECEAASERASTOSRSRES RRMA AGRA EER SARS RAR SRAREGORCCLRRASKETEROLAL TERR LAE? 


RECIELTLICEAARERRERRRECREAEREESESCRRLESA REP SEE RERRASERAL EEL ACA CELE ELE LEE LAPERE EE Cees 


SANE SEX BOOKS 


Tt may wel 





u 

eur 

WISE WEDLOCK (BiRTH CONTROL) 
‘s ints be = ce ger a pomee 

THE REALITIES OF my =e sg 


By Dr. G. Covurrenay Brae, 


An invaluable guide to married happines 
INTIMATE LET TERS TO HUSBANDS AND wh E3 

Ry Jr. G. Courtenay Brae, 

Nothing like these studies of human relation-hip | 


ever before appeared in prir 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 

By Water M. GaLiicuan 

Every woman must possess this Helpful Book 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 

By Drs. Trart and Wattacr. 

The revised and modernized edition (illustrated), 


MANHOOD By Crarctrs TiomMpson. 


The Facts of Life presented to Men oon ose ese 
MATRIMONY By Moxa Bairro, 
The Truth about Marriage ... ese ose eee ose 


WOMANHOOD By Mona Barrp. 
The Facts of Life for Women ... 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Barro. 
The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained 
BOYHOOD. By Cuartes Tompson. 
The Facts of Life for Boys, clearly and simply told ... 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 
to Love. By Water M. GaLiicuan. 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD By Wattre M. Gaciicuan. 
Or Sex Knowledge for Young People ... eae ooe 
THE LURE OF LOVE 
By Dr. Ropertson Watracr, M.B., C.M. 
A manual for future Brides and Benedicts ‘in 
THE VEIL AND THE VISION By Wartir M. Gatiicuan. 
A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest ... ee sai 





QUSETESREESCRAERAR AT AETE 


cover by return of post. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency. 
Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under 


3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
4/- 


” 


plain 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.4,. 


AUDEEREOCRNISTOLETELESERIELTAT UAT ENSCEL TET EP ELEROOORUEOPRCUOLEENEYECROTNEPORETEVURE ERECT TALI NLEVEDD IED SMEON TED YSEVRPRUEVEURENEDD ACY 


PTITITLISIII LLLP EPS IStiLiLi Si ieieteeselistitsi itil liiiii ii iii iiiiii lt hs 
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NOS 4 


Virginia Cigarettes 
10 for 8° 


50 for 3/3 100 for 6/6 
WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


(Cork of pure natural growth) 


3P 164 








the ‘Special Occasions’ 


PLAYER’S - 


20 for 1/4 


Extra Quality Virginia 


which occur every day 




















Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 


EG. TRADE MARK). 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. 


and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


Ready for instant use, never fails, 
4}d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9 


always sticks, 


























| Nearly 12% of the 


entire population of Australia—men, women and 
| children—is numbered among the members of the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society. The Society 
is mutual—all surplus being distributed yearly to 
policy-holders. Low working expenditure and a 
| fortunate mortality experience also benefit assurers. 
An A.M.P. policy not only assures life. It is a 
sound investment, giving the utmost profit and 
absolute security. The premium rates are low, and— 


EVERY YEAR IS A BONUS YEAR. 


Write for particulars now, 


"AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
London Office: SOCIETY Robert Thodey, F.LA. 


73-76, King William Manager for the 
St., E.C. 4. United Kingdom. 





UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


The Rt. 





Chairman: Hon. Watter Runciman, M.P. } 





FUNDS EXCEED £16,000,000. | 

















Established in Australia, 1849. 














Send for copy of Revised Tables for | 
Non-profit Policies at specially low Rates. | 
Assurances without Medical Examination. | 
With and without Profits. | 

1d Office: | 

196 STRAND, “LONDON, W.C. 2. | 
’Phone: City 4062 (5 ) lines). | 











a, 





vv 


Blood Pressure. WHY SUFFER 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Sleeplessness, Constipation, Indigestion, Giddiness, Depression, Biood Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised, £ ),000; 
Pressure, Asthma, Heart Attacks, etc., are mostly duc to harder ning Capital Issued, £10,500,000; Paid-up Capital, £3,500,000, Re Fund, 
of the arteries (arterio-sclerosis) £4,250,000 (together, £7,750,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, 
the discovery of a University Pro- £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANT ED on the Bank’s Branch through: 
O or of Medicine attacks the root out the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC 
ca . and giv s wonderful, rapid REMITTANCES are also made. BILILS are purchased or t for 
r Nemeros A yee . & o. —- collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may 
proved the — e of this discovery.”—Daily Newea ae be ascertained on application. 
Descriptive Booklet ‘¥2,' free: Drosil A ne) 2 : 
/ Drosil Agency, 26, Sun St., London, £.C.2 HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
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